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@ Everywhere that fighting men go, rope every rope user in America learn to con- 
goes with them—through snow and sand serve rope. You can make it last longer 
and mud, on and under the ocean—a vital by following the simple rules 
tool to help them win the war—our war. _ explained in the WPB-sponsored 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor the Japs cut booklet “The Rope You Save 
the largest sources of rope fibre, the Philip- Fights For You!” Free copies 
pines and Java. The Nation’s stockpile is are available and may be had 
critically low. It’s therefore imperative that — by writing us. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
AUBURN, “The Cordage City,” N. Y 


1S ASS INEW OF WAR! 





Boston Office and Warehouse 38 Commercial Wharf 
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On both the fighting and commercial fronts, the Superior powered fleet of 


F. J. O'Hara and Sons is doing its part in the nation’s war effort. Six 58-foot O’Hara 


vessels, powered by 4 cyl. 9x 12 Superior Diesels have been requisitioned by the Navy 
for active duty. The remaining ships of the O’Hara fleet — the Notre Dame, Fordham, 


Villanova and Jeanne D’Arc, are busy at the 
all-important job of feeding America. Since 
these four 82-foot vessels were commissioned 
in 1941 and 1942, they have averaged 3500 
miles a year. Each is powered by a depend- 


able economical 6 cylinder Superior Diesel. 
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SUPERIOR ENGINES 


Division of The National Supply Co. 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices: Springfield, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N.Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Hous- 
ton, Texas; Fort Worth, Texas; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Chicago, Ill. Factory: Springfield, Ohio. 
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7 | “NAVY OILER” 


PAINTED BY WORDEN WOOD 





The Navy Oiler, one of the most important auxiliary ships in the fleet, is more vital than 
ever since this global war is a war of oil and gasoline burning engines. The big new Oiler 
above carries almost twice the oil cargo carried by Navy Oilers built just a few years ago. 


Our Navy’s Oilers require large amounts of Rope—you can help us to keep them supplied 
by urging your customers to conserve Rope and reorder only when absolutely necessary. 






The illustration is from the “AMERICAN” SERIES OF UNITED STATES 
@ NAVAL VESSELS. Write for a full color reproduction suitable for framing. 





AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NOBLE and WEST STS., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ROPE TWINE PACKING OAKUM 


=> pond 

= = WESTERN FACTORY: 

z Py ST. LOUIS CORDAGE MILLS 
GY, S ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


4 mays & SALES OFFICES: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Houston, New Orleans, Philadelphia 
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Marine Products throttle 
and clutch controls. 


s 
RINE propuct 
WER tomes “ PUMP. Three 
series — 150 8.P.m- at 

: various head pressures 

—-threaded pipe OF 

hose connection; one 

series 50 g-p.-m., one 









series 250 g-P-™. 





BUY MORE WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
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—* On a black Italian morning — in thousands of landing 
craft — a huge force of American fighting men started 
the greatest amphibious operations ever known .. . an 
invasion that freed Southern Italy and is forcing the Nazis 
back toward the gates of Rome. Every day brings news of 
the thrilling exploits of these gallant American “Beach 
Busters” . . . and every day increases our faith in the hull 
Marine engineered equipment for and engine builders who are turning out more and more 

fishing boxes the compass. sea fighting equipment for our amphibious vanguard. 


MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 


6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. 








DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 





NE ENGINEERED EQUIPMENT 
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Serving Both 
The 
Fighting 
and 


Today netting has a two-fold 
job—to supply camouflage on 
the fighting front, and to equip 
fishermen on the food front. 
Both needs are vitally essential, 
and we are doing our utmost 
to meet the demands. But at 
best, it may be necessary for 
you to get along with less—to 
make what you have last 
longer. The durable long life 
qualities of Gold Medal prod- 

—- eee ae tie ucts will help you catch your 
“ae . ~- Sy . ~ ae share of the needed production. 
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The AMERICAN NET & TWINE Division 


Of The LINEN THREAD CO., Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York City 17 
GLOUCESTER — BALTIMORE 3 — CHICAGO 10 — SAN FRANCISCO 5 


Netting Headquarters Since the Year 1842 
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Powered with 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
DIESELS 
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MAKING PORT 


T . : . The World’s Largest Exclu- 
his shipper is making port at dawn. He knows the sive Manufacturer of Short 
market is “right” through the use of Radio Communications. don Sain ee oe 

i i dio Manufacturer to receive 
No matter what type craft you operate, there is a Hallicrafters ‘op Hasariier Peodeaben 
Radiotelephone designed for your use. Award for the third time. 


hallicrafters wr mons voves: a 
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% NEW BEDFORD” 
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On August 19, the trim new dragger Priscilla V sailed jw 

on her maiden voyage from Thomaston, Maine. Her rigging sparkled 
from bow to stern with New Bedford “Topsall”. This compactly 
designed ship is rigged for all-weather sailing. The selection of New 
Bedford cordage was made by boat designers who KNOW that 
“Topsall’ is manufactured from the best raw materials, scientifically 
treated to withstand the hardest use. 
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233 BROADWAY e NEW YORK,N.Y 


NEW BEDFORD cononce co.» ser sers: soso moved 
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Operating logs a 
reflect the higher quality of 











Dependable engine performance, 
trouble-free trips, efficient operation, and 
low maintenance costs tell a story of effective 


lubrication— the superior lubrication you secure 
with Gulf Lubricants 


There’s a noticeable difference in the lubrication 
efficiency of all types of fishing craft when Gulf 
oils and greases are placed in service. Engines 
perform better, and maintenance costs are lower. 

For scientifically built into Gulf marine lubri- 
cants is the higher quality that’s necessary to 
insure positive protection to bearings, gears, and 
other moving parts under today’s punishing 
marine service conditions. 


Let a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer co- 
operate with you in securing the most effective 
lubrication on your boat. His thorough training 
and knowledge of the lubrication of many craft 
can help you secure increased operating effi- 
ciency—fewer repair bills—bigger hauls—fewer 


overhauls. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 
Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


For Victory Buy 
United States War 


Bonds and Stamps 


LUBRICATION 
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OPA Needs Better Understanding of Fisheries 


HE biggest problem facing the fishing industry today is 

price control. The policies of OPA in formulating, ad- 

ministrating, and enforcing fish price regulations have 
been so unsatisfactory that the fish business is in a state of con- 
fusion, which is rapidly leading to a condition of chaos in 
many sections. 

Since November 20, the fleets of Boston, New Bedford and 
New York have been tied to the docks, and a production of 
one million pounds of fish per day is being lost to the war 
food effort. 

As generally reported, the fishermen went on strike because 
they wanted more money for their fish and a dollars and cents 
retail ceiling schedule. Union members claimed their earnings 
had been cut 35% since the imposition of ceilings, while prices 
to consumers remained the same or increased, because of the 
mark-up allowed middlemen, and the lack of uniform retail 
control. 

Since the outbreak of the strike numerous consultations 
have been held with Washington OPA officials by representa- 
tives of various interests of the industry, the War Food Ad- 
ministration, the Office of Coordinator of Fisheries, and a 
Congressional committee which investigated conditions in the 
strike affected ports. 

Following the lengthy conferences, OPA on Dec. 10 ad- 
vised that it was taking steps (1) to issue dollars and cents 
retail ceilings within a few days, (2) to increase ex-vessel 
winter prices to 16 cents for lemon sole and to 38 cents for 
scallops, after finding them to be below 1942 averages; and to 
adjust whiting prices if present ones prove to be below 1942 
levels, (3) to make some revisions of wholesale mark-ups to 
prevent unwarranted multiple margins and reduce port city 
wholesale margins that are out of line, (4) to have the Boston 
regional office appoint a New England Fisheries committee, 
which would discuss a solution of the two price system for 
blackbacks and yellowtails, the problem of port differentials 
and a re-examination of all wholesale margins. 

It will be noted that although OPA believes some wholesale 
prices are already out of line, it is going to issue revisions 
coincident with the retail regulations, and then have the 
Regional group re-examine them for possible further revision. 

The New England committee, composed of representatives 
of fishermen, boat owners, fish dealers and retailers from 
Portland, Gloucester, Boston, and New Bedford, met in Boston 
on Dec. 17. The Washington OPA representative present 
stated that price increases asked by fishermen were not ac- 
ceptable to OPA, and that it would not change any price 
unless it is found to be below 1942 levels at which the Gov- 
ernment is holding the line. 

From the beginning of price control, OPA has indicated 
that it would give full consideration to correcting any in- 
equities or injustices that were found to exist, upon presenta- 


tion of suitable evidence. A few minor adjustments have been 
made, but for the most part the suggestions of the industry 
have been ignored. Numerous individuals and delegations have 
gone to Washington in an attempt to point out the need for 
various price changes, and while OPA has listened to their 
arguments, it has failed to take proper cognizance of them. 

Although there have been a few practical men with fish 

business experience working in OPA, by and large its policies 
have been dominated by economists and professors who operate 
too much by the rules of the book and not enough from 
practical, business-like viewpoints. ' 
. Theoretical conclusions, no matter how ideal they may 
seem, do not often work out in actual practice. We can think 
of no industry that has as much fluctuation as the fisheries. 
This, of course, is due to the dependence of fishing on weather 
conditions and the luck of finding fish, which in turn affect 
the entire operation of the business right down the line to 
retailers. Regulating the fish business is like trying to regu- 
late the weather. How then can a master pattern of price 
control formulated in Washington be expected to fit the 
requirements of this industry. 

Under present conditions, we realize that in line with 
general price controls, the fish business must expect to be 
regulated. But we believe that fish pricing policies should be 
adapted to the peculiarities of the industry. 

Because the fisheries are generally localized in respect to 
species produced and methods: of handling them, we believe 
OPA should give its regional boards authority to act in co- 
operation with other affected regions. 

The principal reason why price control has been unsatis- 
factory in the fishing industry is because of OPA’s failure to 
recognize what the industry is. Rules that have application 
to business in general, often have no bearing on the fish 
business. Furthermore, what applies to one section, or even 
one port of the fisheries, may have no parallel in another. 

Despite the desirability of so doing, standardized procedure 
cannot be used successfully in the fisheries. Regulations must 
be administered with sufficient flexibility to meet changing 
conditions. The general yardstick of holding to prices of a 
specified period may not be always applicable. Furthermore, 
it is known that statistics, particularly those of past fish prices, 
are often incomplete or misleading. 

A study of the present strike situation, demonstrates the 
localized nature of the ports of Boston, Gloucester and New 
Bedford, as well as how changing circumstances affect their 
operations. 

The origin of the strike can be traced to New Bedford, 
where a very large percentage of the catch is flatfish. In 
1942, its production of yellowtails and blackbacks set a record, 
and an expanded fleet brought in full, profitable trips. This 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Advanced Design for ‘Sea Nymph I” 


Two- Engine Compound Drive is Featured 


HE 100 ft. Sea Nymph I, 
first dragger to be built in 
Eastern Canada under the 
Canadian Government’s subsidy 
plan, will be launched late this 
month by LeBlanc Shipbuilding 
Co., Weymouth, Nova Scotia. 
Termed one of the strongest 
vessels ever built in a Nova Scotia 
yard, the vessel is owned by A. M. 
Smith & Co., Ltd., of Halifax, 


and is named after the firm’s trade _,. \ 
mark. Se 

The Sea Nymph I was designed SSS 
by Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., of Bos- ld 
ton, and has especially good lines 2 


and arrangement for a dragger. 
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She was developed from the archi- 








tect’s experience with performance , 
of various fishing craft, and in- 
corporates numerous’ improve- 
ments and refinements over pre- 
vious boats of the same type. 

The new vessel has a full powered hull with good sheer, a 
slightly overhanging bow and round dragger stern. Her beam 
is 22’ 10’ and mean draft is 10’ 8”. 

The fish hold is exceptionally large, having a capacity of 
about 220,000 pounds which compares with the average of 
175,000 for this size boat. The hold is 2% 6” long, 12’ deep 
and is divided into pens 3’ wide. 

A special feature of the Sea Nymph I is her two-engine 
compound drive, which is one of the first installations of its 
kind on Atlantic Coast fishing boats. The engines are 6 cyl- 
inder, super-charged, Model HMRS Cummins Diesels, placed 
parallel, each developing 120 continuous horsepower at 1400 
rpm. The engines are connected with hydraulic synchronizing 
couplings to a Twin Disc pinion gear transfer box with 4:1 
reduction, from which a single propeller shaft, turning a 62 x 
42 propeller at 350 rpm., is operated. 

A Model D, 450 fm. New England winch is chain driven 
through a Kinney clutch by the starboard engine. The port 
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Outboard profile of 100 ft. dragger “Sea Nymph I”, designed by Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc. 


engine ordinarily can drive the boat alone, but in case of a 
heavy drag, both engines would be used for propulsion. 

The compactly arranged engine room is only 17 ft. long, 
and has ample space for the Willard batteries, auxiliary set 
and other equipment. Approximately 4100 gallons of fuel oil 
are carried in four tanks. 

The steering gear, furnished by Edson, is of the non- 
magnetic, reduction gear chain and sprocket type. The rudder 
has a metal stock. 

The vessel is metal fastened throughout. The lower mem- 
bers of the frames below water line are of mixed Canadian 
hardwood, while the top timbers are oak. Frames are 5/ 
double sawn. Planking is 3” thick, with birch used below 
water line and oak above. Deck beams are oak, and decking 
is ¥? fir. 

All lumber was treated with Cuprinol preservative, and 
timbers that have their grain running vertically were bored 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Inboard profile and arrangement plans of “Sea Nymph I”. 
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Comment for New Skippers on Command 
By Capt. Elwell B. Thomas 


ITH the building of many new fishing vessels and the 

general growth of the industry, it has become necessary 

for many men to take command of vessels, both large 
and small, who have never commanded vessels before. 

There are a number of obvious requisites for the master of 
a fishing vessel: (a) Familiarity with the particular vessel in 
detail and the type of vessel in general. (b) Comprehensive 
knowledge of piloting if the vessel works along shore, plus a 
knowledge of celestial navigation if working offshore, all of 
this to include a working knowledge of such new develop- 
ments as the direction finder, etc. (c) Thorough understanding 
of the particular type of fishing engaged in, gear employed, 
grounds fished, construction and repair of the gear. (d) Under- 
standing of the currents, nature of the bottom, landmarks, 
and general familiarity with the waters navigated in. (e) Gen- 
eral knowledge of the upkeep and repair of vessels and théir 
machinery. (f) Thorough understanding of men and the art of 
handling them. 

One must always remember that there is a vast difference 
between piloting and navigation on the one hand, and seaman- 
ship on the other. Both piloting and navigation are studied 
and quite thoroughly learned in the classroom, and a man ‘who 
knows little about handling a vessel can become quite profi- 
cient in either or both studies. Seamanship, however, is some- 
thing which must be gained through experience, and it is an 
ability which some seem to come by naturally while others 
never seem to be able to master it. Some seem to have a feel 
for and understanding of the way of a vessel in a sea that 
others can never gain. As commonly stated, seamen are born, 
not made, and I have seen some hands to the wheel, for in- 
stance, that would ease the vessel along in a seaway or econo- 
mize on distance in a crooked and narrow channel, where 
another hand would seem to be unable to miss any of the big 
ones or be all over the channel. Most of the second category 
just cannot help it and if one has time and patience with them, 
they may become half way decent hands. I think it is part 
of the duty of the master of a small vessel to aid these less 
gifted hands with a bit of personal advice now and then. 
Often when I have noticed a rather clumsy hand at the wheel, 
I have strolled over to the wheel, put a hand on a spoke and 
eased it back and forth to steady the vessel on its course. By 
my taking the wheel together with the rather clumsy helms- 
man now and then, I have found notable improvement after 
a while. 

The master of a vessel must be gentle, yet on his dignity 
and still discreet while helping a member of the crew to be- 
come a better seaman. For one thing, the master must not 
play favorites, but should be of aid to any of the crew, and 
the aid should be given in a most casual manner. In speaking 
of gentleness of the master, I mean that he should not 
harangue a crew member for poor seamanship; this does not 
make the man a better hand but rather it makes him a bitter 
hand, and it may make him the laughingstock of the crew to 
say nothing of lowering you in the eyes of the crew. 

I am of the opinion that the master of a vessel should be 
one who is able to do any work which he must call upon a 
crew member to perform, except that he should be able to do 
it better. If he does not excel at any task aboard the vessel, 


he should make every attempt to learn as the crew really 
expects this of him. 


Supervising Repairs 

The master of a vessel should be always on hand to super- 
vise all repairs, new installations, etc., for he usually is re- 
sponsible for such work being done properly and to the 
satisfaction of himself and the owners. 

In advising masters to supervise work being done on the 
vessel, I am not casting any reflections on boat yards or their 
workmen, since I have found that many yards are anxious to 
do the work just as the master of the vessel desires, and yard 
workmen generally do not seem too well pleased to have to 


go ahead and do work on their own without the approval of 
the master. Also there is the danger that unsupervised work 
may have to be torn out and done all over again. 

If the master of a vessel does not own the vessel himself, it 


. is an important duty imposed on him to look out always for 


the owner’s interests,” even ahead of his own. There is nothing 
so discouraging to the owner of a vessel as to find that he is 
employing a master whose selfish interests or carelessness 
comes ahead of the interests of the vessel. By that I mean 
especially that the greatest care should be exercised to prevent 
damage to the vessel and her gear. An example of this would 
be the matter of handling the vessel around docks and pre- 
venting damage to the vessel either from other vessels or from 
pounding the dock, etc. 

The masters of vessels of, say, less than fifty feet in length, 
should make it a practice to become adept at handling the . 
vessel single handed. I find that this ability is of great value, 
as one never knows when it may be necessary to move the 
vessel when the crew are not aboard, as for instance in the 
case of a dock fire. 

Study of Pertinent Subjects 


The master should study continually on any subject that 
relates to his work, whether it be a study of fish and fishing, 
matters pertaining to vessels and navigation, or even psychol- 
ogy, which would be a help in problems of handling the crew. 
In the matter of study, I find a valuable plan is to follow 
magazine advertisements of new materials and to get around 
to boat yards and see the actual use of new materials and 
equipment. For instance, we have recently been rewiring a 
freight boat with a waterproof system according to rules of 
Steamboat Inspection, and it has been an education in itself 
to me, for such a system is so far superior to any of the cus- 
tomary non-waterproof systems that there is no comparison. 
This is only a sample of what the master of a vessel may learn 
if he goes in quest of knowledge of new methods, new materi- 
als and new fittings. 

In following up the idea of persistent study to become a 
better vessel master, it is well to keep in touch with the vari- 
ous Government agencies who frequently publish helpful 
pamphlets of one kind and another, and certainly a master 
should keep up on the latest pamphlets of a nautical nature 
as published by the Government. Many manufacturers publish 
helpful booklets, and the master should avail himself of the 
opportunity to secure these. 

Particularly at the present time is it desirable to keep in 
touch with the publication of various booklets, as many manu- 
facturers as well as Government agencies are issuing informa- 
tion on the conservation of scarce materials. 

Books on piloting, navigation, and -vessel construction are 
published, with which a vessel master can build a valuable 
library which can be referred to in solving various nautical 
problems. 

For another thing, vessel masters should make themselves far 
more familiar with the law, than is customary. A comprehen- 
sive study of law as it pertains to nautical matters should be 
made by any master, especially in regard to Coast Guard rules 
and regulations and in connection with that I include Steamboat 
Inspection law. Few masters who are not licensed masters 
make any pretense to study the Pilot Rules and sometimes are 
not even familiar with whistle signals. 

Speaking of Pilot Rules, a new Government motion picture 
deals with this subject in an excellent manner. It shows the 
need for law and order, need for the rules of the road at sea, 
by depicting the grim tragedy which may await those who 
ignore, misconstrue or do not know the rules. This picture 
needles any master into becoming a bit more alert, and a bit 
more recognizant of the rights of others with common courtesy 
while in command of a vessel. Remember, that the rules apply 
to the man who is hauling pots in a power dory just as much 
as do they apply to the man who wears four stripes on the 
bridge of a 50,000 ton transport. 
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Proper Care Prolongs Battery Life 


F you are concerned with the care and maintenance of 

marine storage batteries, it should be your first consideration 

to have a working knowledge of the mechanical, electrical 
and physical properties of a lead acid battery. The following 
data has been summarized for ready reference from literature 
of the Gould Storage Battery Corp. 

It is commonly thought that the storage battery is a rather 
mysterious product. Actually, however, a battery is a relatively 
simple mechanism and when intelligently understood it may be 
handled and cared for very easily. 

Basically a lead acid storage battery is made from the fol- 
* lowing component materials: Lead and oxides of lead, Anti- 
mony, Sulphuric Acid, Water, Separators (wood and rubber), 
Rubber or glass containers, Rubber covers. 

Notice the critical items mentioned. Your attention will first 
be called to rubber in particular and then lead and antimony. 
Our Government has warned us that we must conserve the use 
of these materials to a maximum degree and storage battery 
users can make a real contribution to the nationwide conserva- 
tion program by making every effort to obtain maximum bat- 
tery life. 

Faced with this responsibility, let’s see what can be done to 
make storage batteries last longer. 

When assembled, the storage battery, contrary to popular 
belief does not store electricity. Instead it possesses chemical 
properties that permit it to furnish electrical energy. Preserva- 
tion of the component materials in the battery, so that the 
chemical reaction is sustained for the longest period of time, 
is the best way to assure maximum operating life from your 
battery. 

The battery you buy is a self destroying mechanism. From 
the moment it is built internal chemical action takes place and 
gradually during the life of the battery this constant action 
breaks down the materials that compose the battery until finally 
the battery becomes inoperative. 

During this period of life the battery is successively charged 
and discharged, or else constantly charged at a low rate from 
a motor generator bus or rectifier, and either method of charge 
wears on the chemical components, which is the reason for 
eventual dissipation. Even if the battery were not charged at 
all, but merely permitted to stand, it would eventually change 
chemically and in the end would become useless. 

Perhaps the most serious offense that storage battery operators 
are guilty of is taking from a battery more energy than the 
battery is normally capable of providing. Manufacturers have 
designed batteries within a wide range of size and capacities, 
and if a battery has been selected to do a given job based upon 
its normal catalogue rating, it cannot be expected that a greater 
work load can be added and the battery life not be impaired. 

In addition it should be recognized that a battery is only 
capable of withstanding certain physical impacts. Glass or rub- 
ber, whichever is used as a container, have strong physical 
properties, but as with all materials there are limitations. 

Finally, it is important to keep the battery clean. Foreign ma- 
terials, if permitted to enter the cells, might do serious damage. 


Undercharging 

An undercharged battery becomes weak and sickly like an 
underfed animal. The amount of charge it receives can be 
compared to the food we eat and when it is not receiving its 
charge its capacity gradually diminishes until it becomes in- 
operative. 

Actually what happens is that the solution of sulphuric acid 
(H,SO,) that is combined with water (H,O) to make up 
electrolyte becomes separated and is absorbed by the plate ma- 
terial. If allowed to stand in this condition’ for a long period 
of time the plate surface hardens or crystalizes and finally be- 
comes lifeless. 

A periodic charge will drive the sulphuric acid back into the 
electrolyte solution which immediately starts to rebuild the 
electrical capacity of the battery. It is therefore of paramount 
importance to watch at all times the charging condition, 


whether a battery be floated across a motor generator bus or 
cycled charged at regular intervals. Remember that a battery 
needs its energy and needs it in the right amounts. Do not 
undercharge. 

Overcharging 

The injuries to a battery from overcharging are even greater 
than those resulting from undercharge. Mechanically this can 
be attributed to the fact that greater physical abuse results. 
The immediate effect of overcharge is to overheat the cells and 
over-burden the grid framework which fractures under the 
strain. 

The active material loosens from the grid framework and 
falls to the bottom of the cell. This causes rapid deterioration 
of the battery and likewise rapid loss in capacity. Storage bat- 
tery manufacturers provide customers with instructions for 
charging the batteries and warn particularly that established 
charging rates should not be exceeded. The man responsible for 
the. care of batteries should be aware of the charging rates, the 
period of time required to charge a battery fully. 


Overworking a Battery 

An overworked battery is the result of two causes. Either an 
improper selection was made at the time the battery was pur- 
chased and a battery too small for the job was obtained or else 
supervision of the method of operation is lax and the battery 
Operators are using a battery beyond the limitations of the 
energy that can be reasonably expected to be delivered. 

The selection of the proper battery necessitates an analysis 
of the electrical requirements by a competent engineer. Where 
this decision presents a problem in the mind of the purchaser 
then the service of a competent storage battery engineer should 
be consulted. 

Once the size of a battery has been determined it is then the 
responsibility of the storage battery executive or the battery 
maintainer, as the case may be, to establish a system of opera- 
tion that will assure maximum capacity being obtained from the 
battery without exceeding the limitations of the product itself. 
Each manufacturer furnishes operating instructions with a new 
battery, including charts to record the daily or monthly condi- 
tion of the individual cells and the suggested system should be 
adhered to wherever possible. 

The most common method of test is to make periodic cell 
voltage and specific gravity readings. Low voltage and low 
gravity indicate a discharged battery and are a warning that 
the battery needs a charge to restore used energy. The state 
of charge or discharge as determined by the voltage and specific 
gravity readings vary for the product of several storage bat- 
tery manufacturers, but the basic rule is the same. Do not take 
more capacity from a battery during a given period of work 
than the battery is capable of delivering within the limits of 
its rated capacity. 

Unreasonable Abuse 

It should be self evident (to all battery maintenance men) 
that tests of reasonableness will better determine the amount 
of physical shock a battery can endure. The only types of 
batteries that are likely to be excessively abused are those used 
for starting engines, marine auxiliary power, and other similar 
services. 

Manufacturers of these types of batteries have taken into 
consideration the heavy duty service that is required and the 
specifications for these type batteries are extremely rigid. 
Where ordinary precautions have not been taken the manu- 
facturer cannot be responsible for unreasonable abuse. Actual 
field experience proves that batteries properly cared for do not 
fail mechanically. : 

Keeping Battery Clean 

Storage battery cleanliness is a matter of regular attention. 
The top surface of a battery can be cleaned with a wire brush 
to remove corrosion and washed with an air brush to eliminate 
loose particles of foreign matter. This precaution will prevent 
undesirous materials from entering into the electrolyte solu- 
tion, causing possible short circuit or other cell injuries. 
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Aberdeen Deep-Sea Line 
Fishermen, Off Iceland 


Lerwick, A Great Herring Port On 
Shetland Mainland, Furnishes Bait 





ke 





“Shooting the lines” is a dangerous business. As the ship The giant halibut (Geni) caught off the coast of Ireland. 
steams ahead, the.long main line uncoils into the sea. Every These fish have to be caught with hook and line—the latter 
21 feet there is a short, lighter line with a hook at the end 9 miles long and laid on the ocean bottom 100 fathoms deep. 
that has to be baited with half a herring. If a hook catches They fight furiously when brought to the surface, and two 

a man, it may take him—or a piece of him—overboard. or more men are needed to gaff them aboard, as here shown. 








The Geni (giant halibut) on the deck was hooked through The “ponds” on the fore deck, where the fish are thrown to : 
trying to take-the small fish beyond the man’s foot. When be cleaned and gutted. In the foreground is a big skate. Be- 
he was gutted, ‘the two fish the other man is holding were yond it the hatch of the “mortuary” where the fish are sand- 
found inside him—one half-digested, the other still living! wiched between layers of ice. This boat had 30 tons of ice 


Four men were needed to gaff this Geni aboard and kill him. when she sailed, 2 tons when she returned 26 days later. 
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Maine 
Reappoints 
Greenleaf Commissioner 


OVERNOR 

Sumner  Sewall 

has reappointed 
Arthur R. Greenleaf, 
of Boothbay Harbor, 
Commissioner of the 
Sea and Shore Fisher- 
ies Department for a 
new term of four 
years. 

During five years in 
the Commissioner’s 
chair, Greenleaf has 
placed special empha- 
sis on propagation, 
promotion and_ the 
establishment of bet- 
ter markets for Maine 
sea food products. 

The Sea and Shore 
Fisheries Department 
now employs 45 per- 
sons to guide a 
$25,000,000 industry from which 40,000 citizens gain their 
livelihood. The Department’s activities include law enforce- 
ment, conservation, promotion, marketing and research. 

Commissioner Greenleaf is a director of the Maine Publicity 
Bureau, a member of the Maine Development Commission, and 
chairman of the North Atlantic Lobster Conference. He has 
worked steadily to keep the Maine fisheries operating suc- 
cessfully in the face of wartime shortages of manpower and 
material. Greenleaf believes that even though the fisheries are 
especially prosperous at present, an even greater future lies 


ahead. 


Arthur R. Greenleaf 


Late Sardine Herring Plentiful 

Sardine factories at Eastport, Lubec, Robinston and. West 
Pembroke were very well supplied during November. They 
have experienced a satisfactory season as far as supplies of 
herring are concerned. The November run was quite unlooked 
for as to quantity, but fishermen say that as a rule, the fish 
were small. 

Several of the factories were still running the first week of 
this month, and will continue as long as fish are available. 

Fish weir operators are now stripping their weirs in prepara- 
tion for Winter, but the work was not started until consider- 
able damage was caused by Quoddy tides and weather con- 
ditions. 

Large “stringer” herring, however, are scarce. They usually 
are caught in quantity during Fall months. The small catch 
may cause smoke houses to be empty by Christmas. 


Lobsters Set Another High 
During October, lobster fishermen caught 2,265,422 pounds, 
valued at slightly more than $600,000, to set a new all time 
record in this industry. The October lobster landings top the 
former high mark of the month of September by a half million 
pounds. The price for October averaged 27 cents a pound to 
the producer. 


Lamoine Rearing Station to Be Built Soon 

Bids are expected to go out soon for construction of the new 

Sea and Shore Fisheries lobster rearing station at Lamoine, for 

which $40,000 has been appropriated. The station will be simi- 

lar to the one at Boothbay Harbor, with several improvements. 

A sum of $50,000 has been allotted in the Department’s post 

war program for another station in York or Cumberland 
County. 

Marr Launches Combination Boat 
The 38’ x 11’ x 3’ 6” combination lobster and party fishing 
boat Maude B. II, built for Capt. Ethan Bridges of York, was 
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launched by Harry G. Marr at Damariscotta on December 3. 
The boat represents a new design by Marr, and is well adapted 
for her type of service. She has good lines and an extra wide 
stern measuring 9 ft., which keeps her from settling down aft 
when carrying her full load of 40 passengers. There is a 20’ 
cockpit, a flush toilet in the fore peak and seat lockers on 
either side of the cabin. She has a streamlined wind break with 
double thickness glass, and buttoned canvas curtains on the 
canopy which extends aft 7 ft. 

The boat is constructed of 13/4/” x 2” oak frames on 9’ cen- 
ters, 1” white pine planking, fir deck and oak guard, rails and 
trim. She has a 22” Columbian propeller on 11/4” bronze shaft, 
which gives a speed of 10 knots. There is a specially designed 
air jacketed engine exhaust, open at top and bottom, which 
takes out fumes from the bilge as well as cooling the exhaust 
pipe. 

“Willard Daggett” Starts Dragging 

The 60 ft. Willard Daggett owned by Willard-Daggett Fish 
Co., Portland, which was converted from a lobster smack to 
dragger by Harry G. Marr shipyard, Damariscotta, is now fish- 
ing. Her deck was raised 16’’, sheer was increased, new bul- 
warks and rail installed and new house erected. The boat was 
equipped with a new Model “O” New England winch having 
300 fm. capacity, 7/16” wire, and operating through a Kin- 
ney clutch; and New England gallows frames and double 
bollards. Power is furnished by a 125 hp. Caterpillar Diesel. 


Five Large Draggers Ordered 

Capt. Mike Smith of New Bedford has contracted for a 96’ 
dragger to be built by Frank L. Sample, Jr., Inc., Boothbay 
Harbor. 

Capt. Philip Filetto of Gloucester is having a 95’ dragger:- 
built by Reed Brothers, Boothbay Harbor, Maine, which will 
be constructed from a new design by William Frost of the 
boatyard. 

Joseph S. Dolan, Jr., of Guilford, Conn., has ordered an 85’ 
dragger from Newbert & Wallace, Thomaston, which was de- 
signed by Albert Condon. 

Capt. Ernest Murley of Fairhaven, Mass., has ordered a 77’ 
dragger from Morse Boatbuilding Co., Thomaston. 


“Royal” Repowered for Dragging 

The 69 ft. Royal, owned by Royal River Packing Corp., 
Yarmouth, is having a 170 hp. Buda Diesel installed at Port- 
land. The engine, sold by Rapp-Huckins Co., will have Twin 
Disc 2:1 reduction gear and hauling clutch, and will turn a 
48 x 34 Columbian propeller. A new Hathaway winch has 
been put aboard for Winter dragging under command of Capt. 
John Beal. In Summer, the boat is used for a sardine carrier. 
She has a capacity of 1000 bushels of herring or 90,000 Ibs. of 
fish in two holds. 


Two Being Reconditioned at Boothbay 
Reed Brothers, Boothbay Harbor, are installing ice sheathing, 
new pilot house and scallop dragging gear on a 30’ worm boat 
owned by Clarence Campbell of Boothbay Harbor. 
Goudy & Stevens, East Boothbay, are reconditioning the 
sardine carrier Trident, owned by the Brawn Co. of Portland. 
The vessel will get a new pilot house and will be repowered. 

















The 38’ combination lobster and party fishing boat “Maud 
B. II” built by Harry G. Marr, Damariscotta, Maine. 
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Great Lakes 


International Board 


Recommends Joint Action 


ECOMMENDATION for joint action by the United 

States and Canada to restore the depleted fisheries of the 

Great Lakes is made in a report of the International 
Board of Inquiry for the Great Lakes Fisheries issued after 
the completion of a two-year survey. 

The Board, consisting of two members from the United 
States and two from Canada, was appointed by the Govern- 
ments of the two countries in 1940 to study the critical situa- 
tion of the Great Lakes fishing industry and to make recom- 
mendations for its preservation and development. 

Although the Great Lakes are the principal source of the 
U. S. supply of fresh-water fish, the more valuable species 
are now much less abundant than formerly and some no longer 
support fisheries. ; 

The Great Lakes sturgeon, source of caviar, has been com- 
mercially extinct for many years, as are several species of 
chubs in certain waters. The universally prized whitefish once 
was abundant in all the lakes, but is now taken only in certain 
restricted areas. Lake trout, yellow perch, yellow pike perch, 
and blue pike are among other species threatened locally. 

While the total yield of the Lakes—some 110,000,000 pounds 
annually—has not declined greatly during the past half 
century, less valuable species are now making up the bulk of 
the catch because of the decline of the choicer food fishes. 

Canada’s share of the Great Lakes fishery yield is some 25 
to 30 million pounds or about a fourth of the total. Of the 
U. S. catch, about 20 percent is made in Lake Superior, 27 
percent in Lake Michigan, 16 percent in Huron, 35 percent 
in Erie, and 2 percent in Ontario. 

During the past 60 years at least 27 international or inter- 
state conferences have been held in an effort to bring about 
an effective system of regulations for the fisheries of the Great 
Lakes. The most recent of these conferences, held in 1938, 
was called by the Council of State Governments and led to 
the establishment of the International Board of Inquiry. 

According to the report, a poll of fishermen conducted by 
the Board showed that 93 percent favored uniform regulation 
and 68 percent expressed approval of negotiating a treaty 
with Canada. 

Chicago Receipts Show Big Gain 

In the first 10 months of this year 68,566,622 pounds of fish 
and shellfish were handled by Chicago wholesalers—76% up 
from the similar period of 1939, the first year in which such 
figures were collected. 

Despite Chicago’s inland location, the greatest increases 
have been in salt water fishes. Imports from Canada have also 
shown a decided increase. Compared with last year, shipments 
of salt water species have risen 41 per cent, while fresh-water 
species normally available from nearby areas, have increased 
only 18 per cent. 

An impressive number of comparatively new products made 
their appearance in Chicago markets this year. For example, 
wholesalers handled 148,000 pounds of squid, 94,000 pounds 
of shark meat, and 16,000 pounds of skate. Ling cod, a Pacific 
Coast fish not sold in Chicago last year, appeared this year in 
the quantity of 408,000 pounds, and mullet from the Gulf 
Coast is being handled for the first time in significant quan- 
tities. Such fresh-water species as sheepshead, carp, suckers, 
bullheads and bowfin were sold in considerably larger quantity 
than last year. 

Cooperative Ruled Primary Shipper 

Affecting the entire Head of the Lakes fishing industry is 
the decision made by the Duluth, Minn., Federal district court 
on Dec. 10, when it held that the North Superior Cooperative 
Fisheries Association functions as a primary fish shipper and 
as such is entitled to sell herring taken from Lake Superior 
under this classification. 

According to Leonard McHugh, chief counsel of the Su- 
perior-Duluth OPA district, the case will not be appealed. 
The Association, made up of about 75 North Shore fisher- 









“Daniel I”, operated by Tom Coffey of the Coffey Fish Co., 
Marinette, Wis., for his nephew Daniel, who is in the Army. 


men, was being sued by the OPA on a charge of violating 
the price ceiling. The OPA had stated the Association was a 
producer prior to October 13, and as such had to sell at 
producer prices. 


Unified Trout Rules Sought 


Lack of uniformity in commercial fishing regulations on 
Lake Michigan again plagues the Michigan Conservation De- 
partment. 

Briefly, Illinois commercial fishing interests have cashed in 
on a large take of trout at prices ranging above 40 cents a 
pound while Wisconsin and Michigan fishermen were forced to 
suspend operations because the season was closed. 

From Oct. 10 to Nov. 10, 672,991 pounds of lake trout were 
marketed in Chicago. Of this total, Illinois furnished 366,013 
pounds. Illinois has no closed season. Michigan fishing waters 
are closed from Oct. 10 to Nov. 10, both dates inclusive. In 
Wisconsin waters the closed season is from Oct. 10 to Nov. 
15, both dates inclusive. But this fall Wisconsin, under a 
Commission order, opened the trout waters on' Nov. 5 on the 
excuse of taking trout for spawn. Illinois officials take the 
position that their lake trout hatchery provides as many fish 
that are planted back in Lake Michigan as their commercial 
fishermen take. 





The 56’ x 15’ x 6’ sardine carrier “Bessie L.” coming into 
Eastport, Maine, heavily loaded. She is owned by Holmes 
Packing Corp., and is powered by a Chrysler Royal 8 en- 
gine with 3.17:1 reduction gear and 32 x 22 propeller, which 
gives her a speed of 84, knots. The engine was sold through 
Walter H. Moreton Corp., Boston. 





Florida 
Launches 


Experimental Vessel 


N an effort to bring the South Atlannc fisheries into maxi- 

mum food production, a new type fishing vessel which 

operates several kinds of gear, but requires only a small 
crew, was launched November 17 at St. Augustine, Florida, 
and accepted for a 6-month period of experimental fishing by 
representatives of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The launching of the 65-foot Jeff Davis was attended by 
members of the fishing industry of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, State conservation officials from Florida, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, and representatives of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Fisheries and the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The Jeff Davis combines features of the southern shrimp 
trawler and the most efficient type of Pacific coast purse seiner, 
and was built in the yards of the Diesel Engine Sales Com- 
pany for the Burgman Tractor Company of Jacksonville. As 
a service to the fishing industry, the Burgman Company is lend- 
ing the vessel to the Fish and Wildlife Service for a period of 
six months, during which its adaptability to several different 
types of fishing will be demonstrated. The vessel is powered 
with a 125 hp. Caterpillar Diesel. 

Because it is equipped to trawl for shrimp and also to use a 
purse seine, the Jeff Davis can operate throughout the year, 
and in several different fisheries. The type of vessel in most 
common use in the South—the shrimp trawler—is unable to 
catch surface fish like menhaden, mackerel, or mullet. Hereto- 
fore, purse seines have been used only to a limited extent in 
southern waters and have been confined to the menhaden 
fishery. 

A further advantage of the new-type vessel is its conserva- 
tion of man power. The Jeff Davis is effectively handled by a 
crew of ten men, while the ordinary Atlantic coast menhaden 
seiner requires about 23 men. Also, the large seiners must be 
accompanied by two smaller accessory boats from which the 
net is set, while the Jeff Davis sets the seine directly from a 
turntable at the stern of the boat, as is done on the Pacific 
coast. 

Carl B. Carlson, a fishery engineer of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and formerly a West Coast fisherman, will act as Cap- 
tain of the Jeff Davis during the period of experimental fish- 
ing and will direct the operations. The crew will be furnished 
by the Burgman Tractor Company, which will also pay the 
cost of operation. As compensation for this expense, all fish 
caught will be the property of the owner of the vessel. 

Night Fishing Restrictions Eased 

Restrictions on night fishing off the east coast of Florida 
have been eased. The new area opened to fishing at all times 
consists of a coastal strip extending southward from the Duval 
County line, three miles south of Jacksonville Beach to Gov- 
ernment cut, Miami Harbor, and not more than two miles 
from the shore line. Florida Keys will be considered part 
of the shore line. 

All vessels fishing at night off the east coast must display 
running and anchor lights as prescribed by law, but must not 
use flares or other bright lights in their operations. 

A previously designated danger zone extending ten and one 
half miles northward from Fort Pierce inlet and one half mile 
off the beach, in which fishing at all times has been prohibited, 
is not affected by the new amendment. 

Stop Use of Purse Seines 

The State Conservation Board last month rescinded its order 
which lifted the ban on the use of purse seines in coastal 
waters. The order was made on the recommendation of S. E. 
Rice, State Conservation supervisor. Since the Navy lifted 
its restrictions against night fishing, the amount of fish being 
produced is so large that many fishermen and dealers are facing 
a problem in taking care of their surplus supplies in cold stor- 
age plants. 

The ban against the use of the seines was suspended in No- 
vember of last year upon the request of Federal officials to ease 


the food shortage. 
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The 90 ft. dragger “Mary Anne”, owned by John Dallett of 

New York City, skippered by Capt. Val Meade. She is 

equipped with 180 hp. Cooper-Bessemer Diesel, Hyde pro- 

peller, Hathaway winch, Kinney clutch, Kelvin-White com- 
pass and Submarine Signal Co. Fathometer. 


Virginia Conducting School 
Educational Program 


IMING to stimulate interest in Tidewater fisheries as a 

means of livelihood with a better understanding of 

utilization of available resources, the Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory of the College of William and Mary is conducting 
its Fall program in 40 or more schools of the State with em- 
phasis upon community development. 

Dr. Curtis L. Newcombe, Director of the Laboratory, in a 
comment upon the program said: 

“Broadly speaking, the educational program of the Labora- 
tory aims to develop a wider appreciation of the value of 
Tidewater fisheries, and an understanding of how these re- 
sources may be managed to improye the social and economic 
life of the fishery communities. More specifically, it seeks to 
provide the educational needs that are prerequisites to the 
initiation and application of any constructive fishery rehabilita- 
tion program.” 


Dredging Near the Mouth of Potomac 

Old oyster rocks between Smith Point Light near the mouth 
of the Potomac seem to have come to life this Fall. Until this 
year, they have produced but very few bushels of oysters— 
not enough to encourage dredging or tonging. But recently 
some dredgers tried the old beds and found them producing 
abundantly. Now a fleet of 30 Tangier and Reedville boats 
are working on the rocks, capturing from 50 to 150 bushels 
a day to the boat. Smith Point oysters are selling for $2.00 
a bushel. Pocomokes range from $2.25 to $2.75 a bushel. 


Trotlining at Seaside 
Tangier trotliners have been doing very well this season 
at Seaside, Va. Hard crabs there are plentiful. 


Converting Fire Boat to Dragger 
Lawson Bros. and Capt. W. T. Quinn of Hampton are hav- 
ing the former Philadelphia 97’ steel fire boat Wm. S. Stokley 
converted to a dragger by Moon’s Shipyard, Norfolk. This 
is said to be the first such conversion from a steel vessel. A 
Model 35F-10, 250 hp. 6 cylinder Fairbanks-Morse Diesel is 
being installed. 


Dragger Landings in Seasonal Rise 

In the Norfolk area, landings during November indicated 
the end of the pound net season and the beginning of heavy 
production by draggers. Total landings for the month, were 
832,000 Ibs., compared to 553,000 in October. Only 41,000 
came from pound nets. Gray sea trout led the varieties with 
nearly 600,000, followed by croakers with... approximately 
180,000. 
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Chesapeake 


Plans for 
Restoration of Shad Supply 


RODUCTION of the prized Atlantic coast shad, which 

has fallen off 80 per cent in the Chesapeake Bay, and has 

shown similar declines in most of the once important 
shad waters along the coast, may be restored through a progranf 
which is now before several of the states for consideration. 

Problems of the shad fishery of the Chesapeake Bay water- 
shed have recently been under consideration by a committee 
composed of the States of Maryland and Virginia and the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

In spite of heavy wartime demands for increased produc- 
tion in the fisheries, the shad in most areas are so depleted 
that it will be necessary to take a smaller percentage of run 
during the next several years in order to obtain more food 
from this resource in the future. ; 

In the Hudson River, where the shad fisheries were almost 
wiped out early in the present century, the runs have made 
a remarkable recovery and fishermen are able to catch as 
many shad as were taken 50 years ago. 

Chesapeake Bay fishermen once made actual catches of 
17,000,000 pounds of shad. The fish are now so scarce that 
the yield is about 3,000,000 pounds. The decline in Maryland 
waters has been particularly severe; fishermen take only half 
a million pounds, compared with 7,000,000 in 1890. 

Chief cause of the decline in the Chesapeake Bay is believed 
to be heavy fishing. In recent years, Bay fishermen have been 
netting as many as 90 per cent of all the shad coming in from 
the ocean, biologists found. This leaves only 10 per cent of 
the runs to spawn, and the annual replacement of the young 
fish has been inadequate. 


Chesapeake Bay Oyster Dredging Allowed Until Feb. 1 

Oyster dredging will be allowed in Chesapeake Bay in water 
less than 30 feet in depth in that section between Windmill 
and Smiths Point, extending east and west across the Bay, 
following motion approved by the Virginia Commission of 
Fisheries at its meeting Nov. 23. 

The size of scrapes is limited to 125 and only one dredge 
is allowed to a boat. The Commission also considered appli- 
cations for oyster planting grounds. 


Crisfield Busy 

The months of November and December are the busiest in 
the oyster industry. The Crisfield packing houses are working 
to their limit, the handicap being the shortage of labor, 
shuckers and laborers around the plants. 

The supply of oysters in the shell is only a trifle less than 
last season. It is fairly adequate to keep what shuckers that 
are working busy. The price for shell stock is the highest ever 
known—from $1.50 to $3.00 a bushel. 





—— - ‘ 

“June”, a duck tail, 50’ long, with 11’ beam, owned and 
skippered by Capt. Lloyd W. Parks, Crisfield, Md., and 
powered with a 30 hp. Palmer engine. She is used in pound 
fishing, and has a capacity of 500 bu. of oysters. Capt. 
Parks is a partner in the fishing firm of Todd and Parks. 


The “Frank D. Upchurch”, 59-ft. shrimp trawler owned by’ 
J. R. Hardee, Jr., Berwick, La., and powered with a Cater- 
pillar Diesel, turning a 42 x 32 propeller. 

Dredgers 
Most of the dredge stock is coming from the Potomac, but 
some is coming from other points. Some of the Captains say 
if the Conservation authorities would open up the rocks of 
the upper bay there would be plenty of oysters. They claim 
the oysters are large there, and if the areas are not opened, 
the fresh water will kill the oysters in the Spring. 
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Tongers 

Tongers are making good money, but not as much as last 
year. Several bars were opened last season and the tongers 
reaped a harvest. They caught the largest part of the oysters 
last season. The private planters are doing well also, and 
more private planters are taking up grounds every year, and 
quite a supply is coming from this source. Omar M. Scott, of 
Princess Anne, has applied for 5 acres in the Wicomico River, 
an arm of Tangier Sound. 

Runboats 

From one point on the Potomac 12 runboats are buying 
and bringing oysters to Crisfield, an unusual condition. Capt. 
Gus Forbush of Crisfield has three runboats and one dredge 
boat working. Capt. Arthur Marshall of Crisfield has one of the 
largest runboats, and is bringing large shipments to Crisfield. 

The cull law is being rigidly enforced and several Captains 
have been arrested for having small stock. 

Probably the chief concern of packers and shuckers here 
at present is to keep the price of oysters at or below present 
levels. Oysters are high in price now, but not too high prob- 
ably when the conditions surrounding their production are 
carefully considered. 

Hard Shell Clams 

A number of hard shell clam tongers are doing well. Clams 

are selling in the Crisfield market from 114 to 2 cents apiece. 


Rockfish 
Rockfish were plentiful in the Chesapeake Bay during the 
last week in November. They sold in the local market for 
23 cents a pound. 
Terrapin 
At the Holland Diamondback Terrapin Farm of Crisfield, 
one of the few in the United States, Elyard Holland, owner 
and manager, there is a reasonable demand, and terrapin have 
not advanced in price, as other seafood. Mr. Holland says one 
of the greatest handicaps in the terrapin business is the lack 
of tin cans. This firm cans Diamondback terrapin meat, and 
he says has no trouble in packing the meat for short distance 
shipments, but when he has to fill orders for California, he 
has to have tin cans. The firm recently had a large order 
from California for canned terrapin. 


Hard Crabs 

Hard crabs are bringing $7 a barrel in the wholesale market 
in Crisfield. They are being brought here from Morehead 
City, N. C., the Seaside, Virginia Capes, Delaware, and as far 
north as Long Island, by trucks and runboats. 
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Gloucester 
Four Draggers 
To Be Returned by Navy 


ae draggers which.were chartered by the Navy in June, 
1942, are to be returned to’ their Gloucester owners. They 

are the 101 ft. Theresa-M. Boudreau, owned by Capt. J. 
Alphonse Boudreau, the 90 ft. St. Anthony, owned by Capt. 
Sam Parisi, the 90 ft. Colombo, owned by Capt. Jack Barbara, 
and the 100 ft. Superior, owned by Capt. John Dahlmer. The 
vessels are expected to be stripped of Navy gear in Boston 
within the near future, after which they will be refitted to be 
ready for fishing within about three months. With the ex- 
ception of the Superior, all the vessels are comparatively new. 
They will add about 15 million pounds to Gloucester’s annual 
production. 


St. Peter First to Go South 

The dragger St. Peter, Capt. Benjamin Favazza, sailed to 
Virginia late last month for Winter fishing—the first to go 
South from Gloucester this year. It is said that fewer boats 
are contemplating moving South this year because of appre- 
hension over the likely possibility of ceiling prices on Southern 
varieties. 

The Virginia boats Malolo and North Sea, which have oper- 
ated from Gloucester since Summer, have returned to their 
home grounds. 

“Richard J.” Sinks 

The 43 ft. gill netter Richard J., Capt. James Madruga, sunk 
off Eastern Point on December 5 after her stern opened up in 
a 45-mile wind. She had 17,000 Ibs. aboard. The crew of 
four took to their life dory, and were later picked up by 
Capt. Elsworth Lafond on the Eliza C. Riggs. 

Mackerel Season Nears End 

With the mackerel fleet about to finish its season, four sein- 
ers, the Alden, Frank F. Grinnell, Eleanor and Santa Maria, 
were expected to continue fishing until Christmas. The boats 
have been operating off Block Island, and the strike prevented 
them from landing at New Bedford, their usual port for fish 
from that area. 

Robinson Building Ten Draggers 

New England Fillet Co. of Boston has contracted for two 
97 ft. draggers with W. A. Robinson, Inc., Ipswich. Capt. 
Albino Pereira of Gloucester has ordered a dragger from the 
yard which is expected to be about 84 ft. in length. With the 
addition of these vessels, Robinson now has ten fishing craft 
on order. : 

Two Vessels Ordered at Essex 

Story’s Shipyard, Essex, is to build a 90 ft. dragger for 
Capt. Vito Locrico of Gloucester. 

Lyman James Shipyard, Essex, plans to build a 10.-ft. 
dragger for Capt. Bradford Amirault of Dorchester, Mass. 


North Atlantic Buys Another Boat 
North Atlantic Fish Co. added a third dragger to its fleet 
recently when it bought the Marietta & Mary from Capt. Nick 
Giananco. Capt. Sam Curcuru will continue as skipper. 
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Capt. Leslie Dorrance of the 50- 
ft. Gloucester gill netter “Ali- 
burton” owned by Roland 
Wonson. The boat is powered 
by a Mack Mariner Diesel. 


Three Repowered with Macks 

Capt. Paul Woodbury’s 54’ x 14” x 6’ Ariel, which was 
converted recently from a yacht to dragger, has been powered 
with a 605W, 100 continuous hp. Mack Mariner Diesel, with 
Twin Disc 3:1 reduction gear and power take-off, and 38 x 28 
propeller, which gives speed of 9 mph. 

Capt. John Leveille’s 46’ gill netter No-More has been fur- 
nished with identical equipment, while Capt. Ralph W. Dahl- 
mer’s 48’ dragger Lousam also has a new 100 hp. Mack with 
2:1 reduction gear and 28 x 26 wheel. The engines were sold 
by Rapp-Huckins Co., Boston. 

Three Boats Get Listers 

The Marie & Winifred, owned by Alex MacDonald, the 
Doris F. Amero, Capt. Nelson Amero, and the America, Capt. 
Sebastiano Serio, have been equipped recently with 8 hp. Lister 
auxiliary Diesels by Diesel Sales & Engineering Corp., Boston. 

Westerbeke to Open Branch 

Westerbeke Fishing Gear Co., Inc., of Boston, is planning 
to establish a branch store at Gloucester to better serve cus- 
tomers who are now running their boats to this port as well 
as those who are having new boats built. A new building will 
be erected on Duncan St., suitable for the efficient handling 
of gear and wire, with facilities similar to those maintained 
at their Boston location. 

Love and Perrin Building Shops 

John T. Love Welding Company is erecting a new 30’ x 24’ 
cement block building on Ivy Hill, Ivy Court, which they will 
occupy next month. The new quarters will provide increased 
facilities for fabricating and handling tanks and steel assemblies. 

Randolph Perrin plans to erect a 65’ x 50’ cement block 
machine shop on Railway Ave., which will be operated as R. 
C. Perrin Co. 








The Gloucester dragger “Josephine & Margaret”, skippered 
by Capt. Bert Poirier, and owned by Producers Fish Co. She 
is equipped with a 135 hp. Atlas Imperial Diesel, and.Wester- 
beke fishing gear, uses Gulf fuel oil, and is now pollocking. 
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RAILWAY ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR ANY'SIZE WOODEN FISHING BOAT 
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A damaged stem repaired, 
painting, caulking, and minor 
alterations; all done quickly 








and expertly, and the ‘Helen 
Save for Future 
Mae II” left Camden as good Daiidinn end 
as new. What can we do for Repairing 
By Investing In 
your boat? U.S.War Bonds 














Building fighting ships for the Navy, barges for Maritime Commission 


CAMDEN SHIPBUILDING 
G& MARINE RAILWAY CO. 


CAMDEN, MAINE 
The Largest Wooden Shipbuilding Yard in New England 













Harvesting Fish 
Or Shellfish — 


WOLVERINES 


Demonstrate Reliability 
And Economy of Up-Keep. 


* | 


The “Carlo and Vince” unloading mackerel at L. S. Eldridge 

& Son, New Bedford, Mass. She is owned by Capt. Bennie 

Favazza of Gloucester, and equipped with a 150 hp. Wol- 
verine Diesel. 








The “Catherine M. Wedmore”, operating between New 
Haven, Conn., and Greenport, L. I. She is owned by C. K. 
Wedmore, and is powered with a 120 hp. Wolverine Diesel. 


There is a Wolverine Diesel for 
Every Fishing Power Requirement 


Motor Works inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Wolverine 
Union Ave. 
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This propeller on the Wolverine-powered 86’ Gloucester 
dragger “America” was not lost. With the dragger on the 
railway at the yard of Frank L. Sample, Jr., Inc., Boothbay 
Harbor, Me., after her propeller shaft had broken 6 miles off 
the coast, the propeller was found lodged against the rudder 
post and the stub end of the shaft. It was necessary only to 
fit a new propeller shaft, and the dragger was ready to go to 
sea again. 


Louisiana Yard Completing 
Nine Fishing Boats 


KLONARIS, Morgan City, La., has 9 new boats about 

@ ‘eady to slide down the ways, and has orders for 25 
more after the war. Versaggi has 2 new 60 footers, 

which will be equipped with Caterpillars. J. Hilbe has one 
60 x 18 x 6 to be equipped with a Caterpillar. Klonaris is 
overhauling a tug from Houston, Texas, for George Bacon, 
which is equipped with a Fairbanks-Morse. She is 80 x 20 x 
914. The Riverside Packing Co.’s new boat, now almost 
ready, will be 62 x 18 x 614, and will be powered with a 
Caterpillar. Klonaris’ plant normally employs about 40 men, 
but during the War, he is working with a crew of 10 men. 


Two New Boats for Palmer 
Lucius Palmer, of the G. L. Palmer Shrimp Company of 
Morgan City, has two new shrimp boats under construction. 
One of them is being built at the boatyard of Diesel Engine 
Sales Co., St. Augustine, Florida, and the other at the Marine 


| Engine and Diesel yard in Tarpon Springs, Florida. 


Named the Minnie and Clara, the St. Augustine boat will 
be 65’ by 18’ by 6’, and she is to be powered by a Caterpillar 
D-13000. Her wheel will be a 42/32 Columbian, driven 
through a 2:1 Twin Disc reduction. 

As yet un-named, the Tarpon Springs boat will be slightly 
smaller, having dimensions of 57’ by 17’ by 6’. This craft’s 
power plant, wheel and reduction gear is to be identical with 


| that of the Minnie and Clara. 








Terrebonne Takes Western Seafood Plant 

Terrebonne Fish & Oyster Co. of Houma, La., has taken 
over the plant formerly occupied by Western Seafood Packing 
Co. The building is modernly equipped, is 60’ x 100’, employs 
about 60 people, specializes in cooked and raw shellfish, oy- 
sters, crabmeat and shrimp, and ships to both Eastern and 
Western markets. S. J. Terrebonne recently was in New York, 
looking the field over for new channels for their products, 
registered as the Terr-Bonn brand. 


Alabama Oyster Reefs 
Being Surveyed 


AMES B. ENGLE, chief oyster culturist of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, is making a survey of the oyster reefs 
in the Mobile Bay region. 

Engle will spend from 30 to 60 days on the survey. During 
that time he will inspect both live and dead reefs, studying 
them for either future expansion or restoration, as the case 
may be. He will also interview oyster catchers and whole- 
sale dealers engaged in both the raw and canning industry. 
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Millions of tons of fish have been brought to market by 


sells our products in your locality. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. ®* 


ermen using 

Pflueger Hooks. Through generations of experience they have found that 

> using Pflueger Hooks means getting profitable catches with money saved 
from hook expense. Pflueger Hooks are made from steel that holds shape 
and points for long satisfactory use. They are scientifically tempered and 
finished to give you service that saves time, work and money. Your sup- 
plier has, or can get, Pflueger Commercial Hooks in many styles—and sizes. 

If you do not have a regular supplier, write us and we will tell you who. 


AKRON, OHIO 
* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


PFLUEGER a creat NAME IN TACKLES = 
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KIRBY RINGED 
TWO-THIRDS ACTUAL SIZE 


6/9 








He will submit a report of his findings as a guide for the pro- 
posed rehabilitation of Alabama’s seafoods industry. 

For the latter purpose, Governor Sparks has released $30,000 
of the reserve fund of the Game, Fish and Seafoods Division 
of the Alabama Department of Conservation. This money 
will be used in the planting of shells for restoration purposes. 


Bayou la Batre Sets Record 

In Bayou la Batre, shrimp capital of Alabama’s Gulf coastal 
waters, the week end of November 13-14, fishermen were in 
high glee. One of the largest shrimp and fish hauls recorded 
in recent years was rung up that week-end. 

Boats operating out of the bayou returned from Gulf of 
Mexico waters with 1,508 barrels of shrimp. At present day 
prices, the catch represents a sizable sum of money. All the 
shrimp were reported large in size. Salt water fishermen 
brought in a total of 183,000 pounds of assorted fish. 

Harry Jones, of the /deal, had reason to be happy; his 
catch, the largest brought in by a single boat, totalled 67 
barrels. 

Union Fisheries Busy 

Roy Rosalis and Clell Dildy, of the Union Fisheries, Biloxi, 
Miss., report a very busy season, but are troubled with the 
shortage of help. They have a fleet of about 12 boats fishing 
for them, besides the independent fishermen that bring them 
their catches. They ship to the Middle West and also the 
Eastern market. 


Three Illich Boys in Service 
John’s Fish Market at Biloxi reports a good season, and as 
John Illich has three boys in the service he is kept busy 
supervising his two plants. His oyster plant is 40’ x 60’, and 
at this time has only 12 shuckers working in it. The crab- 


meat plant is 40’ x 80’, and employs 60 packers, going at 
capacity, has all modern equipment and ships mostly to Balti- 
more and Eastern markets. 
boats. 


John’s fleet now consists of 12 





New Jersey Survey Shows Big 
Loss in Shucking Labor 


HE oyster-shucking industry’s labor losses to shipbuilding 

and aircraft works have been found to be more than 50 

per cent in a sampling survey by the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor. 

Results of a survey conducted among oyster firms operating 
on the Maurice River in the representative Delaware Bay area 
of Southern New Jersey were reported November 31 by Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins. The survey showed that the 
district had approximately 1,800 men and women laborers in 
oyster houses before the war and that the total now is about 
700. From 30 to 50 per cent of the Maurice River labor force 
is women. They are employed only as shuckers. 





Plant of Southern Seafoods, Inc., Biloxi, Mississippi, which is 
30 x 140, and is owned by A. T. Cvitanovich. The Company 
employs 60 pickers and operates 5 boats. 
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THe REASON 


The low fuel consumption, easy starting and 
freedom from valve trouble of the Palmer 
RND Diesel, are due to the special design and 
construction of the combustion chamber. Ex- 
planation would require long engineering dis- 
cussion. The proof is the service this engine is 
giving. Commercial boat operators on both 
coasts have found the Palmer Diesel depend- 
able, economical and sturdy. Their trust in 
this engine is due to the fact that common 
Diesel troubles with valves, piston rings and 
crank case dilution are unknown in the Palmer. 
There are a limited number of engines available 
for the fisherman and workboat use. Write 
for literature. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC, COS COB, CONN. 





Lo we * 

RND 4 cylinder 40 H.P. 
RND 6 cylinder 60 H.P. 

For marine use and stationary 


—_ 


RND 1 cylinder 9 H.P. 
For stationary use only 


Other Palmer gasoline engines ranging 
from 2 H.P. to 150 H.P. for marine use. 
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THE FISHERMAN’S FRIEND FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





PALMER 
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New Bedford Landings for November 


(Hailing fares. Figure after name indicates number of trips.) 


Addie Mae (3) 52,100 Hilda (2) 34,000 
Agda (3) 51,800 Hope (6) 76,700 
Alden (2) 120,000 Huntington Sanford (4) 50,000 
Alice J. Hathaway (2) 70,000 Idlewild Il (5) 39,600 
Alice May (2) 14,500 Ivanhoe (3) 93,000 
Alma Belle (2) 12,000 Jennie & Julia (2) 39,000 
Alva (3) 7,900 J. Henry Smith (3) A 
Anastasia E. (2) 33,000 Joan & Ursula (3) 123,100 
Angeline (2) 10,300 Julia K. (3) 29,000 
Angie & Florence (3) 51,000 Katherine & Mary (2) 37,000 
Anna (1) 5,000 Liberty (4) 47,500 
Anna C. (2) 16,000 Liboria C. (3) 56,500 
Anna C. Perry (1) 30,000 Linta (3) 77,000 
Anna M. (2) 60,200 Little David (1) 10,000 
Anna O. (2) 28,000 Little Growler (1) 50,000 
Ann & Marie (3) 27,000 Madame X (1) 3,000 
Antonina (3) 114,000 Malvina B. (2) 48,400 
. P. Andrew (2) 40,000 Marie & Eleanor (3) 70,350 
Arnold (3) 46,700 Marie & Katherine (2) 37,500 
Barbara (2) 39,000 Marquette (5) 60,500 
Barbara Tee (3) 19,000 Martha E. Murley (2) 60,500 
Beatrice & Rose (1) 35,000 Mary Grace (2) 155,000 
Bernice (3) 16,000 Mary J. Landry (3) 52,220 
Bessie (3) 57,000 Mary Tapper (2) 38,700 
Bethlehem (3) 16,000 Mary W. (3) 88,000 
Bethulia (1) 65,000 Millie (1) 8,500 
Bozo (2) 16,600 Minnie V. (2) 54,100 
Cape Ann (1) 57,000 Morning Star (1) 10,000 
Capt. Drum (1) 40,000 Nashawena (2) 17,000 
Carib (1) 5,500 Natalie III (2) 60,000 
Catherine & Mary (1) 29,200 Noah A. (3) 31,800 
Charles E. Beckman (1) 15,000 Nobadeer (3) 18,000 
Charles M. Fauci II (2) 9,500 Palmers Island (2) 11,000 
Christina J. (1 25,200 Peerless (1) 17,200 
Clara T. (2) 19,200 Penguin (3) 61,100 
Clifton (4) 37,100 Phyllis J. (1) 20,000 
Clinton (3) 53,500 Priscilla (5) 56,000 
Doris (2) 24,000 Ramona (2) 60,600 
Dorothy (3) 30,000 R. E. Ashley (1) 67,000 
Driftwood (1) 13,100 Reliance (2) 14,000 
Ebeneezer (1) 4,000 Richard & Arnold (4) 34,400 
E-C (2) 25,500 Rosalie F. (1) 16,000 
Eclipse (3) 25,000 Rose & Lucy (2) 45,000 
Edith (3) 26,100 Rose Jarvis (2) 8,000 
Eleanor (2) 105,000 Rosemarie (4) 81,000 
Eleanor K. (2) 44,000 Roswell P. (1) 900 
Eleanor May (2) 17,000 St. Ann (3) 115,000 
Elva (4) 74,000 St. George (3) 14,200 
Elva & Estelle (3) 50,000 St. Teresa (1) 40,000 
Etta K. (3) 82,000 Salvatore & Rosalie (1) 12,000 
Eunice Lilian (1) 66,000 Sankaty Head (3) 57,200 
Father & Son (2) 14,000 Santa Maria () 201,000 
F. F. Grinnell (3) 112,000 Santina (3) 29,500 
F. J. Manta (3) 31,400 Serafina (1) 55,000 
Frankie & Rose (1) 8,000 Serafina N. (1) 30,000 
Gay Head (3) 57,200 Serafina II (1) 50,000 
Gloria (2) 18,000 Sevenous (1) 8,000 
Gloria F. (1) 4,000 Skilligolee (2) 109,000 
Grayling (2) 13,000 Southern Cross (2) 24,000 
H. & H. (1) 8,000 The Friars (2) 42,500 
Harold (1) 19,000 Trio (3) 41,800 
Hazel Jackson (1) 13,000 Two Brothers (3) 38,100 
Hazel S. (2) 44,100 Venture (2) 46,100 
Heedja (3) 44,000 Winifred M. (4) 44,000 
Scallop Draggers (Landings in Gallons) 
Acushnet (2) 1,300 Louis Thebaud (2) 1,600 
Christina J. (1) 95¢ Mary E. D’Eon (2) 1,800 
Columbia (1) 300 Muriel & Russell (3) 1,470 
Dagny (2) 1,900 New Dawn (2) 1,900 
Emily H. (2) 1,700 Olive Williams (1) 70C 
Four Sisters (3) 2,000 Palestine (2) 1,700 
Friendship (1) 1,520 Shannon (2) 1,890 
Irene & Mabel (2) 2,040 Winifred Martin (2) 1,500 





Three Boats Repowered 

The 70 ft. Growler, Capt. Olaf Anderson, has been- -repow- 
ered with a 170 hp. Buda Diesel with 3:1 Twin Disc reverse 
and reduction gear, driving a 52 x 46 propeller at 300 rpm. 
The equipment was furnished by Rapp-Huckins Co. The boat 
also has a new 8 hp. Lister auxiliary Diesel and Imperial Gen- 
erator, sold by Diesel Sales & Engineering Corp. 

The New Bedford dragger Friendship owned by Capt. Cleve- 
land Burns has been equipped with a new Model 35, 6 cylinder, 
834, x 1044, 180 hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel. 

The R. B. Stinson, owned by Franz Janssen of Woods Hole, 
has been repowered with an 80 hp. Lathrop Diesel. 


Dragger Building at Essex, Conn. 


Dauntless Shipbuilding Co., Essex, Conn., of which Robert 
E. Croft is manager, is building a 60’ dragger designed by 
Eldredge-McInnis. 

“Sea Ranger” Refloated 


The New Bedford dragger Sea Ranger, owned by Capt. 
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Stern view 328 ft. LST salenat a 
3000 Ib. Danforth Anchor 


TOUGHEST JOB EVER ASSIGNED TO ANY ANCHOR 


Danforths Aid Tank Invasion Ship Landings 
Haul Vessels Clear 


LSTs, the big 328 ft. ocean-going tank landing ships 
drop a Danforth astern to guide the vessel through 
the surf and prevent broaching to. When the land- 
ing is completed, the Danforth hauls these vessels 
clear. An ordinary vessel this size would require a 
5000 Ib. stockless for routine anchoring. The 3000 
lb. Danforth has the holding power to do this 
tougher job astern. Danforth Anchors save weight 
and are easier to handle. Sizes to 20,000 lbs. for 
every anchoring task. 


Sizes Available For Fishing Boats 
A limited supply in some sizes—at your ship 
chandlers. Place your order now. 


Write for folder with size recommendations and 
“Hints on Anchoring”. 


R. S. DANFORTH - 2121 Allston Way - 


Berkeley 4, Calif. 











Charles Tapper, was refloated late last month after being 
aground 2 weeks on Weekapaug Beach, Rhode Island. She was 
towed to a Fairhaven drydock. The vessel went aground en 
route from New "York when her fuel line broke during a 40- 
mile-an-hour storm. 


Parisi and O’Brien Building Plant 


Parisi and O’Brien have begun construction of a $5,000 
cement block building on Homer’s Wharf. The Company will 
carry on an unloading and wholesaling business, possibly adding 
filleting after the war. The fish house will be 50’ x 2014’ with 
a 314’ platform, two spaces for unloading and a 15’ space be- 
tween building and platform. Interior floor space will be about 
1,071 square feet. 

Parisi and O’Brien are situated at present at 22 Center Street, 
New Bedford, where they have an interest in Union Fillet 
Company. 








U. S. Navy’s-50 ft. tank lighter, disenall py built by 
Higgins; powered with Gray Marine Diesel. (Official Higgins 
Industries Photo) 





Today, with trawler line hard to 
get, it pays more than ever to buy 
the best. Bethanized trawler line gives you longer 
service because the zinc is put on by electricity. 
No thin spots, cracks, lopsidedness in the coating. 
The purity of the bethanized coating (99.9+ per 
cent pure zinc) makes it virtually crackproof and 
highly resistant to corrosion. And because the 
zinc is applied by electricity, the rope wires retain 
their full strength and toughness. 
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REINER Marine 
Auxiliary Unit. 








Diesel Marine Auxiliary Units 
and Generating Sets 
“Made to order”. . . yes, even 
in these days when mass pro- 
duction from the assembly lines 
is the expected method, Reiner 
Diesel Marine Units and Gen- 
erating Sets are “made to order” 
to fit auxiliary requirements 
exactly. That's what makes 
them the better buy... what 
has influenced such exacting 
buyers as Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and Maritime Commis- 

sion to accept Reiner. 


REINER, cue 


12-12 37th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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New Brunswick Herring 
Catches Set Record 
By C. A. Dixon 


HERE’S something catching about the enthusiasm that 
goes with catching fish, when prices are good and demand 
keen—and so it is that everyone living in and around 


| the ’Quoddy region on both sides of the border has a perma- 
| nent twinkle in his or her eye, as weir fishermen “down the 


bay” continue to supply the sardine canneries with adequate 


| daily supplies of little herring. Particularly at Deer Island and 
| vicinity on the New Brunswick side of the line, fishermen are 

having excellent luck with November gone and December 
| holding promise of continued good times, despite the fact 
| that in most seasons weir fishing is all done and equipment 


tucked away, even before November 1st some years. Record 
fall catches of herring have been made and single weirs have 
provided their owners and operators with daily catches rang- 
ing from 10 to 40, 50, or more hogsheads right along without 
any protracted slack-off; and with fish selling at $15.00 a 
hogshead, it is no wonder that immense quantities of new 


| twine equipment and boats and engines and marine supplies 


are being purchased by many fishermen. Recently heavy con- 


| signments of knitted twine products have been landed regularly 


by local freight steamers. One single piece of seine material 
measured 285 fathoms in length, and it was a deep seine at that. 


Deer Island Winter Seining 

It is reported that Deer Island, N. B., fishermen will fit 
out for winter seining of sardines this year and that already 
a considerable amount of gear has been bought or ordered. 
Heretofore Deer Island fishermen have been adverse to the 
seining of herring, as practically all own weirs, and think 
free seining disrupts and destroys the herring schools in winter 
to such an extent that the weir fishing in the spring, inshore, 
is definitely injured. But some have had their eyes on the 
quarter of a million dollars made last winter and spring at 


| Grand Manan, by seiners, and they have decided to enter the 


game of chance themselves. Whether or not fish will again 
become plentiful enough in the winter months for those en- 


| gaged in the business to reap another such bountiful harvest 
| from the sea, depends upon the fins and tails of the little Bay 


of Fundy herring that swim here, there, and everywhere, at 
will, and without providing definite indications where or when 


| they will strike next. It seems quite certain, however, that the 
| sardines will strike somewhere along the Charlotte County, 
| N. B. coast or among the outlying islands. 











Lobster Fishing Good 

That lobster fishing in Charlotte County, N. B., has taken 
on a new lease of life cannot be discounted, as results during 
the fall season show. Everywhere reports of good fishing are 
commonplace, and in some regions phenomenal. In the St. 
Andrews Bay area, an excellent expanse of water for both 
trawl fishing and lobster fishing as well as weir fishing, trappers 
have done exceptionally well, as they did in the 1942 fall 


| season. The first week of lobstering following the opening 


of the season on November 15, two Deer Island men, for 
example, sold between $500.00 and $600.00 worth of lobsters 
they had caught in a single week’s fishing—with only sixty 
traps. That is what one can call good fishing. 
A Post-War Program 

At a meeting of the Maritime Board of Trade held at 
Moncton, N. B., recently, Emile Paturel of Shediac presented 
a brief urging the establishment of a cold storage plant with 
modern equipment, a fish meal plant, a barrel and shook 
factory, the launching of a public works program for the 
building of wharves for the protection of fishermen’s boats 
and gear, a fish publicity committee to carry on propaganda 
to educate the public to eat more fish, the featuring of fish 
by moving pictures—how they are caught and prepared for 
markets, the establishing of a fishermen’s school in New Bruns- 
wick, insurance for fishermen against death, sickness, acci- 
dent and loss of equipment, the procuring of curing experts 
from foreign countries to forward the selling and preparing 
of fish for export, and the development of the mussel industry. 
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Connecticut Studies 
Trash Fish 


ANY species of fish formerly 
thrown away as trash have been 
recognized as good sources of 
food as a result of extensive studies 
conducted by the Bingham Oceanographic | 
Laboratory of Yale University, according 
to a report on the laboratory’s work | 
submitted December 8 to Gov. Raymond | 
E. Baldwin of Connecticut. | 

Outstanding among the developments 
in the use of “trash fish”, it was reported 
by Dr. Daniel Merriman, director of the | 
laboratory, has been the overnight popu- | 
larity of the ocean pout or congo eel. 
Scarcely 1,500 pounds of ocean pout | 
were taken from Connecticut waters dur- | 
ing any year between 1939 and 1942, yet | 
during March and April of this year | 
landings by Connecticut boats amounted | 
to more than 120,000 pounds. 

Dr. Merriman said that other relatively 
unknown fish which have become familiar 
of late on dinner tables include the sun- 
dial fish, now being taken in abundance 
for the first time; the fluke, landings of | 








the Winter foulder, which has now risen 


pounds; sculpin and skates. 
One of the major discoveries of the 
study is that the starfish, perennial enemy 


calcium that it may provide a basis for 
animal feed. The starfish may be also a 
very good chicken feed. 

Terming the congo eel or ocean pout 
the most important of all the fish stud- 
ied, Dr. Merriman said that it is abund- 
ant in the Connecticut region, but has 


is made of it in this country, although 
it is an abundant variety. In England 


fish and chips shops. 


into -wider use this year, as reported by 
Dr. Merriman, New York City experts 
on the public’s fish-eating habits, pointed 
out that flounder, mackerel and other 
common table varieties are generally pre- 
ferred when they are plentiful and the 
cost is low. 

Francis J. Anderson, fishery-marketing 
specialist of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, said that fillets of ocean pout 
found considerable favor in New York 
during the Spring, when they sold at 22 
cents a pound, while filets of flounder 
and other fish were selling at 55 cents a 
pound. There also was a flurry of popu- 
larity for skates and sundial fish, he said, 
but emphatically expressed his disbelief 
that they ever would become popular as 
food sources. 

Edward Irwin of the Fishery Council 
was more optimistic, particularly con- 
cerning ocean pout, which he predicted 
would continue to be in demand in the 
best season, usually in March and April. 
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which are about 250,000 pounds a year; | 


to an annual catch of about 3,250,000 | 


of the oyster, is so rich in nitrogen and | 


never been marketed to more than a lim- | 
ited extent until this year. As to skate | 
or rajafish, he pointed out that little use | 


the skate is the main item of diet in the | 


Although agreeing that trash fish came | 
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AMERICAN MADE 


O'SHAUGHNESSY 


FISH HOOKS 


O'Shaughnessy is perhaps one of the most widely 
used of all commercial types of fish hooks, and the 
fine quality of DeWitt O'Shaughnessy hooks is typical 
of the high standard found in all DeWitt hooks. 


These are available in sizes from 12/0 to 6—ringed, flatted or 
with turned down eyes. All styles are carefully forged for increased 
strength and can be supplied in japanned, bronzed or plated finishes. 


DeWitt O'Shaughnessy hooks are double checked for quality. 
They are sturdy, uniform in shape and weight, and scientifically 


tempered. Particular care is taken to assure sharp penetrating points 
and barbs. 


The illustration shows a few O’ Shaughnessy 
sizes. Write for complete list and prices. 
Please give your Jobber’s name. 


DeWitt Fish Hooks are in Fishing Kits used by the Armed Forces. 


Bill DeWitt Baits Auburn, N.Y. 


DIVISION OF SHOE FORM CO. INC 
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AS GOOD 
AS YOUR 





The ability of a deck’s seams 
to withstand the onslaught of 
weather and green water is meas- 
ured by the quality of the bond in 
those seams. It’s the seams that take 
the punishment of cold, heat, rain, 
snow, and heavy seas. Experience 
has taught ships’ masters on the 
seven seas that Jeffery’s Marine 
‘Glue proves under stress of climate 
and rough weather, to be the best 
protection for deck seams. A longer- 
lasting bond, a firmer bond, a more 
adhesive bond, Jeffery’s Marine 
Glue is sure, safe, certain and in the 
long run most economical for every 
craft. 


JSetferys 


MARINE 
GLUE 





Lw.Ferdinand £ Co.,Inc. 








ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 
Fulton Market Wholesale Prices 


Species Nov. 1-6 Nov. 8-13 Nov. 15-20 Nov. 22-30 
Alewives sak aa os os §©=—§ OZ 
Bluefish .20-.45 .20-.42 .25-.45 -40-.50 
Bonito .32-.32 32-.32 “ea ain oe 
Butterfish 15-.23 -17-.30 .20-.40 12-.39 
Codfish, mkt. .1214-.15 1114-15 1114-1514 .1114-.18 
Codfish, stk. 15-.19 -10-.19 -14-.20 -15-.19 
Croakers .25-.25 .25-.25 .22-.23 .06-.18 
Dabs .02-.1614 .12-.1314 ee a 
Eels .05-.20 eis 12-.12 ie oa 
Flounders 02-1644 .08-.1614 .06-.1644 .04-.161/, 
Fluke -35-.35 -38-.40 .35-.35 oe a 
Haddock 1314-16 .1214-.16 14-16 = .1314-.16 
Hake .04-.1414 .0314-.1414 .041/-.16 -04-.15 
Halibut .26-.28 .26-.28 .28-.28 BAe ce 
Herring 3.00-10.00 4.00-8.00 4.00-10.00 4.50-8.00 
King Whiting a eo sar Ne co cw -10-.10 
Mackerel 30.00-33.00 18.00-22.50 25.00-32.00 25.00-35.00 
Mullet | .12-.17 -10-.15 -09-.16 -05-.15 
Pollock 1034-1134, 0814-113, .083/4-.13%  .10-.123/, 
Pompano .70-.80 -60-.70 ae 06 -65-.73 
Scup -10-.22 .08-.16 .22-.22 -18-.18 
Sea Bass .16-.38 .20-.40 oe 3 -10-.32 
Sea Trout, g’y .20-.35 .22-.35 -17-.38 = .1214-.35 
Sea Trout, spt. .30-.38 .20-.35 -18-.38 -16-.35 
Shad .08-.12 10-.12 -12-.18 -11-.15 
Silversides 1.50-1.50 ee ee ree 1.00-1.25 
Smelt -14-.40 13-.35 .20-.45 -15-.40 
Sole, g’y 16-16  .1414-.1514 .1414-.1514, .1414-.1714 
Sole, lem. 1614-184, 151-181, 1614-18 .161/4-.181/, 


Spanish Mack’! 45.00-55.00 35.00-40.00 35.00-45.00 16.00-21.50 


Striped Bass .25-.32 .28-.35 .28-.32 .07-.28 
Tautog nes .10-.12 ie has per the 
Whiting 4.00-10.00 6.00-10.00 7.00-9.00 3.00-7.00 
Yellowtails .12-.13 12-.14 -11-.144%4  =.10-.1314 
Clams, hard 3.50-17.00 3.50-18.00 3.00-18.00 3.00-15.00 
Clams, soft 4.50-5.00 4.50-5.00  4.00-5.00 4.00-5.00 
Conchs 2.75-3.50  2.50-3.50 3.00-4.00  3.00-5.00 
Crabmeat -50-1.60 -90-1.75 -90-1.75 .75-1.90 
Crabs, hard 2.25-4.50  2.25-4.50  3.50-4.50 4.00-4.50 
Crabs, soft 5.00-5.00 oa! S48 ree bay: ce 
Frogs Legs 1.25-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.40-1.40 1.25-1.50 
Lobsters .50-.75 -45-.80 .48-.82 45-.75 
Mussels 1.00-2.00 1.00-2.00 1.00-1.75 1.00-1.75 
Scallops, bay 4.93-5.18 ages bar tes ka eas 
Shrimp -15-.38 -15-.35 -17-.38 -13-.38 
Squid .08-.25 = .1214-.18 .06-.22 .1214-.20 





Trap Fishermen Suffer from Storms 
Long Island trap fishermen suffered serious damage to their 
nets caused by recent severe storms. As a result, many fisher- 
men were wiped out for the season, which normally would 
close in December after Great South Bay freezes over. 


Long Island Considering Freezing Plant 


The post-war plans of Long Island fishermen were discussed 
recently by Alfred Tucker, manager of the Long Island Fish- 
ermen’s Association, at the Sayville Rotary club. Mr. Tucker 
said that they are considering plans for a freezing plant and 
storage warehouse combined with an ice manufacturing busi- 
ness. A million pounds of fish comes into the bay annually 
through Fire Island inlet, and such a plant would take care 
of surplus stock when the market is glutted. 


Oppose Brookhaven Trawler Ban 
About 25 fishermen, many of whom operate in Moriches Bay, 
attended a recent Brookhaven Town Trustees’ meeting, and de- 
clared that the adoption of an ordinance banning beam trawlers 
or power methods of catching fish in Brookhaven Town would 
be contrary to the nation’s wartime food needs. 


“Siva” Gets New Engine 


Oyster Bay Oyster Co., Oyster Bay, Long Island, is repower- 
ing its 55 ft. dredger Siva with an 85 hp. Atlas Diesel. 
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BRIDDELL 


Seafood Tools are Standard 
Equipment Everywhere 
Here are illustrated just a few of 
Our guaranteed tools. All are suited 
to the needs of the seafood harvester 

and processor. 
Ask your dealer, or write direct 
Dept. AF-12 


CHAS. D. BRIDDELL, INC. 


Manufacturers Since 1895 


CRISFIELD - - - MARYLAND 
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CHRYSLER for Both 
Power and Economy 
In Draggers 





Dragger owned by Capt. Wm. Howell of Southwest 

Harbor, Me. She has a speed of 9 knots and is pow- 

ered by a Chrysler Crown engine with 2.5:1 réduc- 
tion gear. 


CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
Are Now Available 


To Turn Propellers up to 40” 

See your boat builder or contact 
WALTER H. MORETON CORP. 
New England Distributors 
1045 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 








The New Halifax Dragger 
SEA NYMPH |! 


is a modern 100 ft. model 


Designed for 


Extra Large Capacity 
and 


Two- Engine Compound Drive 
by 
ELDREDGE-McINNIS Inc. 


131 State Street Boston, Mass. 


Designers of Fishing Vessels 
For All Types of Service 


Good Design Pays Dividends 

















NEW ENGLAND 
WINCHES 
AND HOISTS 
For The Fishing Industry 








Model No. 768 


NEW ENGLAND 


TRAWLER EQUIPMENT CO. 


EASTERN AVE CHELSEA MASS 
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VISUAL AND 


RECORDED 


ECHO 
DEPTH 


SOUNDINGS 
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Originated and Manufactured by 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL CO. 


160 STATE ST. 


ESTABLISHED 
1901 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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Understanding of Fisheries 
(Continued from page 9) 


year, a scarcity of these fish developed, and a still larger fleet 
was unable to produce enough at 1942 prices to give its owners 
and crews adequate earnings. If the fishermen hadn’t gone on 
strike, the owners would no doubt have been forced to tie 
up the boats. Fishermen in Boston and New York, feeling 
the need of higher winter prices, joined the strike primarily 
in sympathy with New Bedford. Gloucester, which produces 
mainly redfish, which has a satisfactory price, has been re- 
luctant to strike. 

Available statistics show that New Bedford landings of 
yellowtails for the first three months following establishment 
of ceiling prices (August, September, and October) totalled 
5,365,000 lIbs., compared to 9,331,000 for the same period of 
1942. Boston, incidentally, handled only 87,000 Ibs. against 
219,000 Ibs. last year. 

New Bedford dealers say their 2c mark-up is too high, and 
that they can operate on a 1c margin. This is no doubt true, 
and a simple way to adjust the New Bedford situation would 
be to reduce the dealers’ price by a cent, and give it to the 
fishermen, thereby causing no change in prices at other levels. 
Scallops, another important New Bedford variety, are priced 
low for winter time when trips are long and arduous, and 
catches light. They should get a 5 cent increase to 40c per |b. 

The fact that New Bedford dealers don’t need a 2 cent 
mark-up does not mean that other ports, particularly Boston, 
could get along with less. In contrast to New Bedford, which 
does largely barrelled, truck-load shipping, Boston handles a 
lot of small miscellaneous order, round fish trade, with a re- 
sultant greater handling expense. New Bedford unloads boats 
on one side of its plants and reloads into trucks on the other, 
while Boston has to cart fish into its plants. Boston has 
always had greater handling overhead, and now with the fleet 
depleted, this cost on a per pound basis is still larger. 

The prices on haddock, cod, hake and cusk, in which Boston 
specializes, should be higher than at other ports because of 
increased unloading expense. Boston always paid more for its 
fish and charged more for it, so why not boost these species 
in Boston a cent to fishermen and pass the increase along to 
secondary wholesalers and retailers who can absorb it, as they 
always did. 

It can be seen that each port needs individual treatment, 
and the proper application of price control requires first hand 
observation in order to cope with localized, constantly chang- 
ing conditions. 

It is clearly evident that the established, legitimate channels 
of business are being seriously jeopardized, and that the OPA 
fish price structure as now set up is far from fitting the re- 
quirements of the fish business. 


Pollock and Cod Prices Revised 


IGHER ceiling prices were established temporarily by 

OPA on December 1, for sales of drawn pollock by fish- 

ermen during December, increasing the rates paid from 
41/, cents a pound to 7 cents. This 214 cent differential will be 
extended up the line to the consumer. The action merely ex- 
tends the winter ceiling, previously operative from January 
through March. OPA stated that before next October, it plans 
to revise its schedules again so that from October through 
March the price will be 6 cents. 

Although the winter run of pollock begins in October, OPA 
had considered the winter run from January through March. 
The higher price to be paid fishermen this season, OPA said, 
will recompense them for the 414 cent October and November 
deliveries. 

Maximum prices for sales of dressed codfish by producers 
have been set in line with those already established for pro- 
ducers’ sales of round and drawn codfish. The new prices re- 
flect average 1942 prices. 

For the October to March period the prices are 1034 cents 
per pound for fish weighing 25 lbs. and over, and 5 to 10 |bs.; 
and 1114, for 10 to 25 Ibs. In the April to September period 
the respective prices are 8 and $34. One cent per pound may 


be added for boxed fish. 
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The Fish he is surely no planner. 
You can tell it right off from his 
manner. 
It’s a cinch he’s all set 


To be caught in some net. 





But the fisherman really does some planning—that’s why 
he catches The Fish. And it’s a cinch right now he’s 
planning to refit his fishing ship with the galley range . 
designed just for his heavy-duty requirements. 








SHIPMATE 


The 
Stamford Foundry 
Company 
Established 1830 





Stamford Conn. 














Advanced Design for ‘Sea Nymph 1”’ 
(Continued from page 10) 


2’ deep, 1” diameter, and filled daily with Cuprinol until 
they were completely impregnated down to the turn of the 
bilge. 

Commodious quarters are provided for a crew of 17, with 
12 in the fo’c’s’le, 4 in the cabin, and 1 in the deck house. 
The novel arrangement of having the fo’c’s’le bunks in 3 tiers 
makes full utilization of available space. The after quarters 
are heated with radiation. 

The fo’c’s’le has a booby hatch with dead light on each 
side, as well as a ventilator which projects through the whale- 
back aft of the breakwater. 

The vessel will have a hot salt water system for washing 
down the deck and melting winter ice coating. Fresh water 
is carried in two 600 gallon-capacity tanks under the fo’c’s’le 
floor. 

The deck house is of steel construction, and has a shielded 
bridge situated at about the level of the rail so that a man 
standing on it will not obstruct the vision of the Captain. 
Ventilators for the engine room are located at either forward 
corner of the bridge. Engine exhaust pipes are carried up aft 
of the pilot house. The Captain’s stateroom is situated 
two steps below the wheel house. Entrance to the engine 
room and toilet is from the after side of the deck house. The 
lazarette is reached through a man-hole. 

Four dories, nested two on either side are carried over the 
deck house and handled by a boom. New England Trawler 
Equipment Co. furnished the 5 hp. electric fish hoist, gallows 
frames, bollards, blocks and fishing gear. In compliance with 
Canadian regulations, the vessel has a hand anchor windlass 
with 2 sets of anchors and chains. 

During the Winter the dragger will be used in the fresh 
fishing industry on banks off the Nova Scotia Coast. In the 
Summer the vessel’ will engage in salt fishing operations and 
will probably see service on the Grand Banks off Newfound- 
land. She will be skippered by Capt. Thomas Pittman. 


FISHING EQUIPMENT 


for all sizes of 
Draggers and Trawlers 





Grimsby Fittings and Cod Ends 
Roebling Wire Rope 
Wall and Plymouth Rope 
Lobster Pot Warp 
Trawl Twine and Lobster Twine 


WESTERBEKE 
FISHING GEAR CO., Inc. 


279 Northern Ave. Boston, Mass. 











A) 


Trawler repairs in the 
port of BOSTON 


With so many trawlers 
now on war duty, it is more important than ever 
before to keep those still in service in good running 
order. Bethlehem’s two repair yards in Boston 
harbor, the Atlantic Yard and Simpson Yard, 
have unexcelled facilities for repairing and re- 
conditioning trawlers. Get in touch with one of 
these yards next time you need trawler repairs. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
Shipbuilding Division 


General Offices: Boston Office: 
New York, N. Y. 75 Federal St. 
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WET CANT SNEAK IN 


If you want to keep WET out, rely on Frog Brand. 
The famous Frog Brand Trade-Mark stands for top 
quality in oiled work clothing of all types. Even 
though only a: part of 
Sawyer’s Frog Brand 
production lines can 
‘now be devoted to civil- 
ian garments, neverthe- 
less in industry and 
commerce from Coast to 
Coast, men are relying 
every day on Frog Brand 
garments to keep “The 
Wet from sneaking in.” 
THE 
H. M. SAWYER'’& 


SONS CO. 
EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








1G BRAND OED WORK CLOTHING 
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Vineyard Hookers Are 
Taking the Fish 


By J. C. Allen 


FTER 90-odd years, more or less, of keeping tabs on the 

doings of sea-skimmers between 4 and 40 fathoms, we 

have been obliged to catalogue more tough going within 
the past three months than in all the rest of the time hove 
together. Now, with November rapidly hauling astern, and 
the log of that month due, we have to add on another chapter 
that doesn’t read or sound a damn bit better and it leaves 
us anguished and pained fore and aft. 

We have harped upon fish ceilings, which are cockeyed, up 
to the present time, and which resulted in the fleet tie-up, 
which had been talked of for a month previous. How much 
good will result from this we don’t know, but we do know 
that sour feeling has been created and aggravated by the 
doings that have resulted from these restrictions. 

It is common knowledge, of course, how the New Bedford 
market paid as high as $4.30 a pound for flukes, in order to 
get a man’s haul of yellowtails, which were under the ceiling; 
the flukes being unrestricted. Allowing the ceiling is proper, 
for the sake of argument, who cares a whoop what flukes 
bring anyhow? Nobody buys them except the same class of 
people who buy pickled elephant or giraffe’s ribs and they 
can pay the freight on anything that they want. At the same 
time the dealers were trying to whack up with the fishermen 
on the margin that the law allowed them, a margin that they 
admitted was a damsite more than warranted. Nobody will 
pay any attention to our argument, we being the obscure 
person that we are, but thanks be for opportunity to blow 
off steam anyhow. 


Yellowtails Leaving Shoal Water 


But that is only one chapter of the story of the month, 
which is a sort of a prelude. For the prediction of the old- 
timers appears to be fulfilling itself, and the yellowtails are 
disappearing from shoal water. For 6 weeks, the majority of 
our small fishermen, boats up to 40 feet, haven’t made a 
dollar. A few, skippered by old-timers who have seen lean 
times before, have been making wages, and these lads will 
probably continue to make ’em. But what nobody seems to 
realize is the fact that the whole coast is being covered by 
skippers who have never done any fishing except with an 
otter-trawl, and during good times. What effect this set-back 
will have on them, only Neptune can predict. 


Hookers Have No Trouble 

For, be it known, the waters have been filled with fish dur- 
ing November. Cod, haddock, striped bass, tauthaug, and in 
slightly more distant waters, the mackerel. Hookers have had 
no trouble in taking these fish, except the mackerel which 
have been well-followed by the seiners. But the whole mess 
have stuck to the ledges where an otter-trawl won’t work 
with any success. As for the fleet that swings the twine, they 
have cruised the regulz. grounds, in a mass, and scattered, 
but the luck was not -uere. 


Small Vessel Catch Off 

The scattering of the fleet has been a good thing, as oc- 
casional boats have struck small pods of fish here and there 
and cleaned up. But in general, the catch has fallen off tre- 
mendously for more than a month, so far as small vessels 
are concerned. 

As to causes, there are plenty of things being said. The old- 
timers have maintained, for at least 5 years, that the common 
grounds have been over-fished. They have pointed to the 
increasing number of boats fishing these grounds winter and 
summer and predicted that no fish could stand it. Then there 
is another group who say that a year ago last summer was 
the best yellowtailing ever known. They go on to say that 
Army and Navy aircraft, dropping practice bombs on the 
grounds, have raised the devil with the fishing all summer. 
No, they do not claim that the yellowtails were killed by the 
explosions, but they say that the fish buried themselves, or 
something like that, so that fishing had to stop for a spell 
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The “High Liners” must have 
efficient, dependable equipment 





92° and LARGER 


Where lives as well as profits are at stake both 
owners and skippers realize the necessity of using 
propellers of proven quality. That is why you 
will find Hyde Propellers on the “high liners” of 
the fishing fleet. Let the experience of the men 
who know be your guide—specify Hyde. 


HY DE 


PROPELLERS 


EFFICIENT ... RELIABLE 
ALWAYS GET HOME SAFELY 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 





after the bombing. Hours later, in some cases, boats went 
back on the bearings and found ’em, still there and in such 
shape as to be taken. But they go on and argue that the 
bombing occured on spawning ground, and that the fish have 
probably been driven off and certainly have been seriously 
disturbed while spawning, in consequence of which the fish- 
eries must suffer. 

We don’t pretend to know anything about it. We merely 
repeat what someone else has said, and we only know that 
the boats have not been taking the fish. That’s all. Some 
varieties have been behaving like this in shore, for years. The 
cod, for example. Nobody has netted any cod inshore for a 
long time, yet it has been possible to hook them. Scup 
haven’t moved much; certainly they haven’t trapped for a 
cuss, but they have been plentiful on the rocky bottom. This 
ought to prove something, it seems to us, same as the presence 
of cod among the inshore rocks for the first time in 40-odd 
years. Anyhow, it seems to add up to this, that unless a 
change takes place, the otter-trawl is bound to lose some of 
its popularity inshore, and the gang is due to suffer in like 
proportion. 

However, it may be too soon to croak. There are still 
fish, the war news sounds swell, the weather has held moder- 
ate, for the most part, and Christmas will be close aboard 
when this report is printed. We have much to be thankful 
for; let’s keep her driving. 


Star Added to Sample’s “E” Flag 


STAR has been added to the Army-Navy “E” banner 
that flies over the shipyard of Frank L. Sample, Jr., 
Inc., Boothbay Harbor, Maine, builders of mine sweepers 
and Navy tugs. Following less than a year after the award- 
ing of the original Army-Navy “E” to these shipbuilders, the 
star indicates further recognition of the tremendous contribu- 


tion to the war effort that is being made by the American 
shipbuilding industry. 


Marine Headquarters for 


Diesel and Gasoline Engines 


Propulsion and Auxiliary Service 


9 to 222 Horsepower 


Power Plant Equipment and All Access- 
ories for fishing boats, tow boats, tug boats 





Twin Disc Clutches and Reduction Gears 
for Power Take-Offs and Winch Drives 


Sales and Parts Service for 20 Years 


RAPP-HUCKINS CO. INC. 
Established 1900 


138 Beverly St. North Station Industrial Bldg. 
Tel. CAPitol 1322, BOSTON, MASS. 











Now Ready to Build 
Repair or Convert 


Any type of boat up to 100 ft. 


@ Two Covered Ways @ 
New patterns available for 75 or 95 ft. dragger 


HARRY G. MARR - SHIPBUILDING 


Damariscotta, Maine 


25 Years Experience in Government and Commercial Work. 








Set Your Course 


With EDSON 
DEPENDABLE STEERERS 


Complete Steering Equipment Including 
Wheels - Quadrants - Chains - Sheaves - Shock Absorbers 


EDSON NON - CHOKABLE BILGE PUMPS 


Hand Operated in Four Sizes 








The EDSON Corporation 





49 D Street South Bc 


ston, Mass. 
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NOW — 
Concentrating on War Production 


Specializing in 


ONE DESIGN DRAGGERS 


and Serving Fishermen 


Economical to Build and Operate the best we can 


After the war — 100% for the fishermen 


HATHAWAY MACHINERY CO. 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


Winches — Deck Gear — Propulsion Equipment 


REED BROTHERS 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
Builders of Ships and Yachts Since 1893 




















Gloucester Landings for November 
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(Hailing fares. Figure after name indicates number of trips.) 
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Electro ~ Air j Agnes & Myrnie (26) 120,600 Leonora C. (1) 110,000 
Aliburton (6) 26,900 Linta (1) 25,000 
Defense against Every Alicia (2) 32,000 Lillian & Anna S. (1) 20,000 
Emergency—the Fisher- Alvan T. Fuller (3) 312,000 Little Joe (7) 88,000 
man’s _ Sentinel — Pro- America (4) 70,100 Lois (24) 37,500 
tects Lives and Invest- Angie & Florence (1) 23,000 Lucretia (2) 7,700 
ment. Anna C. (15) 108,600  Malolo (2) 128,500 
Electro-Phonic Powerful Anna Guarino (4) 38,000 Margie & Roy (21) 45,500 
Air Signal Supplies its Annie II (5) 48,300 Marie & Winifred (1) 26,000 
own compressed air—no Ariel (3) 37,500 Marsala (2) 40,000 
tank, no valves, no pip- Atlantic (1) 20,000 Mary (5) 50,000 
ing. Balilla (2) 120,500 Mary A. (2) 140,000 
Unexcelled for Fog Pene- Barbara C. (1) 13,000 Mary & Julia (2) 116,000 
tration, . jae Signals, Beatrice & Rose (1) 28,000 Mary Curtis (2) 165,000 
= Reliability. f il Bonaventure (4) 298,500 Mary M. (3) 46,000 
Meets’ Neb ad oe D. —— (3) Ry _ on a Pp 

. i Caroline & Mary (2) , ary 1 A 
chanical Fog Horns. Model EP-SIF Caspian (1) 35,000 Mayflower (2) 12,500 
CLARK COOPER Cc 325 N.MARKET ST, Catherine (24) 130,300 Mildred Silva (1) 105,000 
PALMYRA, N. J. Catherine L. Brown (2) 86,500 Nancy B. (2) 70,000 
Cayadetta (2) 24,000 Naomi Bruce (25) 162,100 
Chebeague (4) 97,000 Naomi Bruce II (25) 139,000 
Clarence B. Mitchell (1) 5,000 Natalie III (1) 100,000 
Columbia 390.000 Newcastle (2) 95,000 
' Corinthian (2) 265,000 No More (16) 58,000 
Cormorant (1) 1,800 North Star (1) 45,000 
oO e il t . | i a Donald & Johnnie (3) 52,500 Nyoda (2) 81,500 
ur xcellent acilities Edna Fae (26) 233,500 Old Glory (2) 106,000 
* Eliza A. (1) 5,000 Olivia Brown (2) 171,000 
are Available for— Eliza C. Riggs (21) 124,500  Paolina (3) 105,000 
Emily C. (3) 21,000 Phyllis A. (20) 125,400 
Emma Marie (1) 60,000 Pollyanna (1) 115,000 
Enterprise (27) 175,000 Rainbow (2) 63,000 
SHIPBUILDING --- REPAIRS Ethel (1) 9,000 Richard J. (13) 83,200 
—— S. a. @ 22,000 owe J. Nunan (5) 328,500 
Evalina M. Goulart (3) 195,000 Richard J. II (25) 163,100 
CONVERSION --- PILEDRIVING Eva M. Martin (4) 32,500 Rosie & Gracie (1) 40,000 
se G. Sears (3) 98,000 Rosie C. (2) Myo 
amiglia (1) 42,000 Rosie II (2) 69,500 
BULKHEADS --- DREDGING Four Sisters (3) 23,800 Ruth & Margaret (2) 230,000 
. ’ Francis C. (3) 37,600 St. Joseph (5) 131,100 
" : Gertrude E. (4) 14,500 St. Peter (2) 34,000 
Phone, wire or write us G. N. ah (2) 104,000 St. Providenza (4) 33,500 
Golden Eagle (3) 211,000 Salvatore (1) 100,000 
Gov. Al Smith (3) 175,000 Salvatore & Rosalie (1) 20,000 

Delaware Bay Shipbuilding Co.. Inc. Grace F. (3) 155,000 Santina D. (1) 3, 
’ — @) — 224,500 Sea Hawk (1) = 
es ms a & Josep ) 44,000 Sea Jeep (1) 2,500 
Leesburg New Jersey Inca (3) 82,000 Sebastiana & Figli (5) 54,000 
Jackie B. (27) 250,000 Sebastiana C. (5) 144,000 
Jackson & Arthur (2) 17,700 Serafina N. (2) 77,000 
J. B. Jr. (3) 36,000 Spring Chicken (3) 295,000 
Joe D’Ambrosio (3) 14,200 Susie O. Carver (4) 81,000 
Joffre (1) 90,000 Trimembral (3) 10,000 
Killarney (2) 282,000 Uncle Guy (1) 65,000 
Lady of Good Voyage (3) 315,000 Vince (4) 73,900 
Lark (11) 46,300 Wind (2) 234,000 


BUSe 





DIESEL or GASOLINE .. 20 to 340 H.P. 


v 
© GENERATOR SETS 
© AUXILIARY & PROPULSION ENGINES 


v 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE BUDA CO. harvey (22%) nunois 





Fairbanks- Morse Personnel Changes 


HANGES in personnel have been announced by R. H. 
Morse, Jr., general sales manager, Fairbanks, Morse & 

0., Chicago, Illinois. 

O. O. Lewis, formerly branch manager, Atlanta, Georgia, 
has been promoted to the position of assistant general sales 


manager, Chicago. 


V. O. Harkness, former manager of the company’s branch 
at Dallas, Texas, has been appointed manager of the Diesel 


engine sales division, Chicago. 


G. N. Van Epps, formerly manager of the Diesel depart- 
ment, Chicago branch, has been promoted to manager of 


branch at Atlanta. 
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“Catch More Fish per Strike” 


Wright & McGill's commercial hooks are made of the finest quality steel, 
correctly tempered, with extra sharp points that “gets the fish.’ Our years eve] qIN reed / 
of experience making fish hooks assures you of getting the finest, most SEA HO 


f, 


pena hooks made. Write for details. RIND Ee 
Manufactured by Sold by FLaTs [ 


WRIGHTa..cM5GILL *” oe oy 


1457 ' 5 Denver 6, ( Bo i fi 
York St. Colorado a“ . 


MANUFACTURERS of WORLD-FAMOUS EAGLE CLAW HOOKS 


“THEY | 
HOOK AND 
HOLD” 




















Boston Landings for November siicidadaiials 
(Hailing fares. Figure after name indicates number of trips.) Compasses e Binnacles 
Acme (3) 36,800 Josie II (2) 15,500 i i 
Sei (3) 254,000 Lark (3) ' 180,000 = Machines 
Alphonso (2) 22,000 Lawrence Scola (4) 103.300 
Annie (4) 39,800 Leonarda (3) 25,100 eloruses 
Annie & Josie (5) 45,000 Lillian & Anna S. (2) 26,300 B 
— (2) 116,000 Maine (2) 199,000 Agents for 
Billow (2) 334,000 Maria del Sacorso (2) 15.100 
Blow (2) 269,000 Maristella (1) 126,500 Thermotank 
Boston (2) 281,700 Marjorie Parker (2) 118,500 
Breaker (2) 344,000 Marsala (1) 47,600 Punkah Louvres 
Breese (2) 338,200 Mary, & Jennie (4) sae the best distributing unit 
rookline (2) »80' aytlower (1) 2, 
} reagan (3) 482,000 Nancy F. (2) 49,900 - s | for forced ventilation 
apt. Drum (1) 45,000 Naomi Bruce III (1) 60,000 pecializing in compass installation and 
Clarence B. Mitchell (3) 26,500 Neptune (3) 386,800 * ar 
Comber (2) 261,000 Newton (3) 347 600 adjustment under degaussed conditions. 
Cormorant (2) 565,000 Olympia (3) 68,000 
Dorchester (2) 296,000 Plymouth (3) 365.700 KELVIN & WILFRID 0 WHITE co 
mg & Lulu M. (4) 40,900 Princess (1) et s * 
sie (2) 18,200 Quincy (3) 454,10 io STA 3 
Escort (3) 22,100 R. Eugene Ashley (1) 71,000 9 TE ST., BOSTON 38 WATER ST., NEW YORK 
Ethel (1) 5,000 Ripple (2) 270,500 
Eva II (3) 29,900 Robert & Edwin (3) 38,900 ° 
Fabia (3) 588,100 Roma (4) 50,000 
Famiglia (2) 73,600 Rosie (3) 50,100 
Fannie F. Hickey (4) 96,800 St. Teresa (1) 44,000 
Flow (2) 434,000 San Calogero (3) 53,900 
Frances C. Denehy (3) 176,700 Santina D. (2) 35,100 Ss & GA M AG & 
ae & ~ " 69,000 Sea (2) . 330,300 
seraldine & yllis (2) 82,500 Shamrock (2) 164,500 
ya ¥ ong (1) 47,000 Spray (2) - 289,200 SOUTH BRISTOL, MAINE 
ertrude Parker (3) 85,000 Thomas Whalen (3) 327,800 = 
Gossoon (2) 91,700 Two Pals (2) 14,400 
J. B. Jr. I (4) 80,000 Vandal (2) 162,500 Fully Equipped Modern Yard 
Joe D’Ambrosio (2) 31,400 Wm. J. O’Brien (2) 394,100 
Josie M. (2) 56,100 Winthrop (2) 225,800 Three Covered Building Ways. Capacity 
Scallop Draggers (Landings in Gallons) up to 125 feet. Experienced in wooden 
Alpar (2) 1,350 Viking (2) 2,100 : 
oe Heo dragger and trawler construction. We 
can install all machinery and deck gear. 
e e 
Hallicrafters Since Pearl Harbor See vessels now under construction. 
N two years of war since Pearl Harbor, the Hallicrafters A good place to build a good boat. 
Company, Chicago, has manufactured and delivered more 
than $44,000,000 worth of short-wave communications 











equipment to the armed forces and lend lease. Some of the 
equipment has been produced for the Navy and the Air Forces, 
but the preponderant majority has been short-wave trans- 
mitters, short-wave receivers and self-powered mobile radio 
stations for the Signal Corps. As the company enters into its 
third year of U. S. war production, it has a backlog of govern- 
ment orders in excess of $20,000,000. 

The tremendous expansion of the company from a small 
firm of craftsmen building short-wave transmitters and re- 
ceivers by hand into the world’s largest manufacturers spe- 
cializing in short-wave communications equipment is shown 
from figures taken from the past 3 years of the company. 
In the year preceding Pearl Harbor the company produced 
and sold $2,000,000 worth of communications equipment. In 
the year ending December 7, 1942, the company delivered 
$9,700,000 worth of short-wave receivers and transmitters for 


e 
the armed forces, In the year ending December 7, 1943, the More Power -More Profit 


company’s 7 plants produced $34,300,000 worth of equipment MURPHY DIESEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
for the Army, Navy and Lend Lease. : s 














Wanted: 
FISH PROCUREMENT EXECUTIVE 


National food distributor has opening for man qualified 
to organize and handle department for procurement of 
fresh and frozen fish. Prefer man 35-45. Experience 
must include knowledge of marketing methods and 
sources of supply on East and West Coasts, Great Lakes 
and Gulf. Position is permanent and offers attractive 
future. Send letter, giving age, draft status, education, 
employment record, and any other pertinent informa- 
tion. Replies will be held in strict confidence. 


Address 
Box ‘‘A’’, Atlantic Fisherman, Goffstown, N. H. 








COLLEY-MAIER, INC. 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
92 State Street 
Boston 9, Mass. Lafayette 5335 
In New York—25 West 43rd St. 








When You Ship FISH, LOBSTERS 
or SCALLOPS to the Boston Market 
FOR BEST RESULTS SHIP TO 
R. S. HAMILTON COMPANY 


On the Boston Market over 30 Years 
17 Administration Building 


Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 








MAIERFORM OF AMERICA, INC. 


Hull Designs for Seagoing Vessels 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


In Boston—92 State Street 


Bryant 9-8675 








CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED FOR 
Fish, Hard and Soft Crabs, Crab Meat 
Frogs Legs, Shrimp and Snappers 
WM. M. McCLAIN 


Wholesale Dealer and Commission Merchant 


231 S. Front St. — PHILADELPHIA, PA. — 230 S. Water St. 











Where to Ship in New York 


Beyer Fish Co., Fulton Fish Market 
International Fish Co., 111 Fulton Fish Market 
Lester & Toner, Inc., Fulton Fish Market 
South Fish Co., 31 Fulton Fish Market 
Frank W. Wilkisson, Inc., 16 Fulton Market 








ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


Marine Bargains 


If you are in the market for Marine Engines, gas or Diesel, 
Lighters, Tugs, Fish, Work, or Party Boats, etc., write us as to 
your requirements. We also have a good assortment of Pro- 
pellers ranging from 16” to 50’. If we haven’t what you want 
on our lists, we can find it for you. Knox Marine Exchange, 
Camden, Maine. 


ENGINE FOR SALE 
One (1) 150 hp. Model 35B Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engine, 


No. 718039, in first class condition. Apply to Joseph C. Jett, 
Jr., Reedville, Va. 


“BETTY JEAN” FOR SALE 


Built in 1930 of good, seasoned, heavy, black cypress. 54 ft. 
long, 2014 ft. beam, 314 ft. draft, 44 gross tonnage—or 22 net 
tons. Equipped with two 36 hp. Lathrop engines which burn 
distillate, fuel tank 220 gallons capacity, and has an average 
speed of 8 knots when loaded. Built for the purpose of carry- 
ing freight. Priced $4,500.00. Southern Fish & Oyster Co., 
Mobile, Alabama. 


ENGINE FOR SALE 
100 hp. @ 360 rpm., 4 cylinder Fairbanks-Morse Co. engine 
in good condition. Turns 48” x 34” pitch wheel. Engine 
located at New Bedford, Mass. O. M. Slocum, 138 Beverly 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Index to Advertisers 


American Manufacturing Co 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Shipbuilding) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Wire Rope) 
Chas. D. Briddell, Inc 

The Buda Co 

Camden Shipbuilding and Marine Railway Co 
Clark Cooper Co 

Columbian Rope Co 

R. S. Danforth 

Delaware Bay Shipbuilding Co 
Bill DeWitt Baits 

The Edson Corp 

Enterprise Manufacturing Co 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co 

L. W. Ferdinand & Co 

Gulf Oil Corp 

The Hallicrafters, Inc 

Hathaway Machinery Co 

Hyde Windlass Co 
Kelvin-White Co. 

The Linen Thread Co., Inc 
Mack Manufacturing Corp 
Marine Products Co 

Harry G. Marr 

Walter H. Moreton Corp 
Murphy Diesel Co 

The National Supply Co 

New Bedford Cordage Co 

New England Trawler Equipment Co 
Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc 

Parks & Gamage 
Rapp-Huckins Co., Inc 

Reed Brothers 

John Reiner & Co 

H. M. Sawyer & Son Co 
Stamford Foundry Co 

Submarine Signal Co 

Superior Diesels 

Westerbeke Fishing Gear Co., Inc 
Wolverine Motor Works, Inc 
Wright & McGill Co 





